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Providing Systematic Audit 


of Bank Departments 
By N. W. Kindgren 





“And,” the cashier concluded, 


“we shall continue to enjoy the understanding 
counsel and thoroughly satisfactory co-opera- 
tion which the Union Trust Company, as our 
Chicago correspondent, has for many years 
contributed to the upbuilding of our bank.” 


Your bank also may perhaps utilize the broad ex- 
perience, conservative counsel and sincere helpful- 
ness which our correspondents uniformly enjoy. 





FREDERICK H. a rapier A. — 
Chairman of 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets r Chicago 


ONE OF CHICAGO'S OLDEST AND MOST FAVORABLY KNOWN COMMERCIAL —— . 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
One of the largest banks in this country. 
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HIS interior was designed and executed by 

this Company in 1912—fourteen years ago. 
Every branch of the work was of the highest 
quality. All of the richly modelled Bronze 
work was treated by the Gorham Company 
with their standard gold plate. 























A recent inspection shows no impairment in 
this or in other branches of the work. 


It has always the value of gold, both in effect 
and in fact, and will wear indefinitely without 
cost of upkeep. 


We have used this process in many of our 
operations. 


DESIGN, ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT BY 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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bse a clientele embracing every line of business and a board of directors 
composed of leaders in every branch of commerce and industry, the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company has an unusually intimate contact with modern 
American business. 


Our officers consequently have a wide experience and are peculiarly fitted to 
give effective and intelligent attention to the needs of our correspondent banks. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS - CHICAGO 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Ready when radio came 


The Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company 
was founded twenty-five years ago. It made, and 
still makes, an ignition system which is standard 
equipment for many makes of automobiles and 
motor boats. 





When Radio came, it called for the same sort 
of machinery, performing the same operations and 
run by the same experienced hands. 


This preparedness, together with our insistence 
on sound design, care in manufacture, truthful 
and comprehensive advertising, and low prices 
made possible by quantity production, explains 

the steady increase in the demand for our 

Receiving Sets and Radio Speakers. 


’ Atwater Kent ManuracturineG Co., 4802 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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MOSLER 


Vault Doors 
containing 


DONSTEEL 


cannot be opened 

if attacked in a 

burglarious manner 
by the use of 


1. OXY-ACETYLENE TORCHES 
2. DRILLS 
3. EXPLOSIVES 


Or Any Other Known Method of Attack 


DONSTEEL Vault Doors 
Sold Only by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


' Dept. B. HAMILTON, OHIO 


Branches in All Principal Citi 
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Naturally 


—a bank with over 60 years’ experi- 
















ence in handling out-of-town bank 
business and always alert to increase 


its measure of usefulness to its ever- 

increasing number of Correspondents 

Ni ATION AL located chroughout the United States 
Bp AN K —1s prepared to render 








da service commensurate 


with YOUR needs. 





In giving thought to your 1926 bank- 
ing arrangements, and your “‘Mid- 
Continental’ business, consider the 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 





Broadway -Locust-Olive 


LARGEST NATIONAL BANK 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
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National Manufacturer's Bank— Neenah, Wisconsin 
Childs and Smith, Architects 


The exterior beauty of Crittall Steel Casements 
is a recognized asset in securing that air of 
dignity and substance so essential to banks in 
either large or small communities. 


In addition to their artistic advantages, these 
permanent, weathertight steel casements permit 
the largest possible window openings, giving 
maximum daylight and wide, easily adjusted 
ventilation. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are 
made of Crittalloy—the Copper-Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 


\lso makers of Reswin casements, standardized steel windows of mod?rate cost 


10967 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Most Attractive 


BANK THRIFT DISPLAY 


in America Today 








STRONG IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
AND RICH IN HUMAN INTEREST 





NEW POSTER for each week of the year, each 
reproducing an original oil painting especially pro- 
duced for the purpose of encouraging THRIFT, by 

America's leading artists. 


By the sheer excellence of their art value these posters are 


proving their worth in stimulating the THRIFT IMPULSE 
in countless communities all over America. 


Displayed in massive gold frames with electric over- 
hanging lamp, for window or lobby use, or in heavy brass 
or bronze frames for attachment to the outside of the bank 
building. 


The Picture Tells the Story 


















A recent questionnaire issued to 386 banks by a 
prominent banker seeking information about window 
displays, disclosed the fact that 40% of the banks reply- 
ing are using NATIONAL SERVICE POSTERS. 


THE COST IS SURPRISINGLY LOW— 
ASK US. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Please send us information 
CJ Window Poster Display : 

CJ Out-of-Doors Poster Display 6 ‘ 

[] Trust Department Literature National Service Bureau 
[] Savings Development Literature OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Originating and producing the highest type of Bank 
Advertising in posters and direct mail literature 





Ai dense Agsacnsancey axesinnnentin 150 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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No. 1 


FOUR STEPS IN THE TRAINING 


OF EMBRYO INVESTORS 


How a New York savings bank works with 
its depositors to encourage sane invest- 
ments and combat the get-rich-quick bugaboo 


HEN a man has built up a bank 

account which will offset any 
emergency of life or death, then only is 
a bank justified in recommending invest- 
ments to him, according to the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank of New 
York, the largest savings bank in 
America. 

The bank is untiring in 
its efforts to educate its 
200,000 depositors to save 
properly so that a surplus 
fund ean be accumulated for 
investment purposes. Since 
the majority of its custom- 
ers are people in moderate 
circumstances, the officials 
are called upon constantly to 
point out to some would-be 
investor the first duty he 
owes to himself and his 
family, and under this policy 
the bank for 75 years has 
had the satisfaction of see- 
ing many a first deposit of 
five dollars grow to a for- 
tune as the result of prop- 
erly timed investing. 

Four definite steps are 
necessary in building an ae- 
count to the point where an 
investment is in order, ac- 
cording to John J. Pulleyn, 
president of the bank. “If 
every prospective investor 
could be convinced of the 
importance of these steps,” 
he says, “there would be fewer tragic 
faces at the window of the paying 
teller.” 

Before the bank undertakes to in- 
struct an embryo investor, it makes sure 


John J. Pulleyn, 
York, whose methods cf pointing out the straight and narrow path to the 


would-be investor are descri! 


By DIRK P. DeYOUNG 


that all old debts are paid off. Mr. 
Pulleyn recalls one man whom he con- 
vineed that until the red ink side of his 
ledger was blotted off, he could look for 
no constructive assistance from the Emi- 
grant bank. It took the man two years. 
At the end of that time he did not have 





a cent in the world but was ready for a 
clean start. 

The first step is to induce the eus- 
tomer to build a “living insurance,” as 
the bank has named it. This is to 


9 


resident of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of New 


in the accompanying article. 


protect him against the rainy day—ill- 
ness, unemployment or business reverses. 
“What would happen,” the bank asks, 
‘if a man should become seriously ill 
for several months? If his salary or 
earnings should suddenly be less than 
they are today? If business conditions 
should go against him ?”’ 
The living insurance is a 
reserve fund which should 
never be less than six months 
of a man’s average salary 
or earnings. It is favored 
above any investment be- 
cause as much as is needed 
ean be withdrawn immedi- 
ately. A table has been 
worked out which is pre- 
sented clearly in a booklet 
given to each depositor. It 
is based on annual earnings 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,- 


sum which may be saved on 
a budget basis. An argu- 
ment which earries much 
weight with the depositor of 
average means is that the 
world’s richest men main- 
tain eash reserves which are 
the equivalent of living in- 
surance, and that many of 
them started in just such a 
humble way. 

When the sum saved is 
equal to a half year’s sal- 
ary, then the customer is 
ready for his next step. In this case 
the Emigrant Industrial holds a brief 
for the life insurance agent. It now 
advises its client to take care that his 
name and his werk live after him be- 
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cause of the protection he affords his 
dependents. Since it is not within the 
province of the bank to sell life insur- 
ance, the advice is disinterested except 
for the reason that a depositor main- 
taining life insurance is a better and 
stronger asset than one who does not. 

The bank then proceeds to show how 
life. insuranee premiums ean become a 
budget item, thus providing for their 
payment. This is done, of course, by 
making frequent small deposits in a sav- 
ings-bank where, with the aid of interest, 
a fund is accumulated to cover the an- 
nual or semi-annual premium. 
the Emigrant Industrial pays on a 
monthly balance interest basis, it offers 
additional inducement for the life in- 
surance premium saver. 

Monthly interest in itself means that 
the bank pays interest for each month 
that there is money in an account, re- 
gardless of whether the account is 
opened on the first of February and 
withdrawn on the twenty-ninth of 
March, for example. The depositor will 
not lose interest for the two months 
that his money was on deposit although 
he withdraws it before the quarter is 
ended. The bank holds this policy to 
be one of the chief reasons why it has 
200,000 customers. 

“Now,” thinks the depositor, “I have 
my living insurance and my life insur- 
ance well cared for. I do not need to 


Since 


* * 


worry about what will happen to me or 
my family any longer. It seems to me 
that I ought to be ready for some in- 
vestments.” 

But the bank still does not agree. It 
feels that another step should be taken 
before it is justified in advising the cus- 
tomer to make investments. 

The next advice is, “Protect vour 
health.” With all debts paid—a living 
insurance fund always ready for emer- 
gencies and life insurance premiums 
steadily accumulating—the depositor is 
now told that he owes it to himself to 
put aside month by month an additional 
fund which will enable him to take a 
vacation when he needs it, or to buy an 
automobile other than on the installment 
plan, or a radio or other minor luxuries 
which are a means of relaxation. So, 
the third step is to start a health fund. 

Now the bank is ready to advise a 
customer to invest his further savings 
in high grade bonds. He should now be 
saving for an independent income over 
and above his salary, and for this reason 
is justified in seeking the highest rate 
of interest consistent with the safety 
of the money invested. 

Here, as all bankers know, is another 
snag—to keep the little fortune now 
amassed from vanishing into thin air 
beeause of careless investments. 

Since the Emigrant Industrial is a 
savings bank only, it does not solicit 


* * * 


investment business although it neces- 
sarily maintains a department for that 
purpose. Therefore, in the majority of 
cases it recommends the selection of a 
strong investment banking house, add- 
ing these words for good measure, “and 
follow the advice of this house as closely 
as you would follow the advice of your 
lawyer in legal matters.” 

As a savings bank, however, it invites 
the prospective investor to open a spec- 
ial bond purchasing account, drawing 
regular interest, with which to pay for 
investments which may be purchased be- 
fore the entire amount needed for them 
is accumulated. It also encourages the 
interest on bonds already owned to be 
placed on the bond purchasing account. 

In this way—and by means of these 
successive steps—the bank has endeav- 
ored to work out the problem of encour- 
aging sane investments and combatting 
the “get-rich-quick” bugaboo. So great 
did it feel the need for pointing out the 
straight and narrow path to the would- 
be investor that it has published a 24- 


page booklet called “Five Steps to 
Fortune.” This was written by Mr. 


Pulleyn and has been hailed as a classic 
of its kind. Four of the steps are in- 
corporated in this article. The fifth 
goes beyond investments and lays down 
the rules for going into business, and 
here again the customer is advised to 
seek the counsel of experienced men. 


* * 


THE DUTIES OF A TRUSTEE UNDER 
CORPORATE MORTGAGE 


Smooth and easy operation is expected, and 
even preliminaries are significant — How 
far is the trustee called on to investigate 


BY C. ALLISON SCULLY 


Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce, New York 


HE importance of the modern fi- 

duciary institution as trustee un- 
der a corporate mortgage or indenture 
of trust is fully recognized. The only 
limit to the number of personal execu- 
torships and trusteeships is the number 
of property owning individuals in the 
community, but the number of corpor- 
ate trusteeships is limited, trst of all 
to corporate entities, and secondly to 
corporations requiring what is popu- 
larly described as “permanent finane- 
ing.” 

In spite of this the funds of countless 
individual investors are loaned to the 
debtor company in the purchase of 
bonds or notes issued under the inden- 
ture, in full reliance by the investor that 
his rights are appropriately secured and 
that the duties of the trustee which the 
indenture prescribes will be conscien- 
tiously performed. it is important, 


therefore, that the ability and integrity 
which characterize the work of the trust 
institution in personal matters, should 
be evident in corporate trusts. 

There is nothing sensational in the 
duties of trusteeship under a corporate 
mortgage. There are no “human in- 
terest” experiences to be featured in 
the headlines of the newspapers. The 
general public regards the trustee of a 
corporate mortgage without sympathetic 
concern and is indifferent to the full 
performance of the duty. Smooth and 
easy operation is expected and anything 
short of perfection is the object of com- 
plaint and criticism. 

In corporate trusts even preliminary 
negotiations are full of significance. 
The first subject for consideration is 
whether or not the particular trust is a 
suitable one to accept. There is some 
difference of opinion among officers of 


banks and trust companies as to how 
far the trustee is called on to investi- 
gate the proposed trusteeship. Of 
course, no reputable institution would 
knowingly lend its name to an obvious 
fraud, but there are some who feel that 
the duty of the trustee of a corporate 
mortgage is mechanical and to an extent 
perfunctory, and that so long as the 
trustee is adequately protected by the 
necessary provisions of the indenture and 
opinions of counsel, it is not called on 
to inquire too fully into the financial 
standing of the mortgagor company or 
the security afforded for the bonds. 
This is a view to which I have never 
subseribed. While it is no part of the 
duty of the trustee to assume any obli- 
gation whatever with respect to the in- 
trinsic value of the security behind the 
bonds, in my opinion it is a mistake 
(Continued on page 76) 
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LOOKING AHEAD AT PROSPECTS 
FOR 1926 BUSINESS 


Prosperous outlook for coming months with prob- 
able turning point late in summer, says banker- 
economist— Reviewing last year’s developments 


HE year 1926 is one in which busi- 

ness will reach the peak of pros- 
perity, probably in the summer. Then 
it is expected to turn down. The major 
part of the year promises to be one of 
pronounced prosperity, and if the eul- 
mination comes in the late summer, the 
following decline probably will be 
gradual at the outset, rather than 
sudden. 

The most important single fact about 
business is that prosperity is here. The 
most important question is how long 
it will last. Wages are high and ad- 
vaneing. Employment is large and ex- 
panding. The cost of living has in- 
creased less rapidly than wages. Agri- 
culture has had a good year. The 
profits of 1925 were probably larger 
than those of any previous peace-time 
year. 

During the past four vears there has 
been under way in this country the 
greatest building boom that there has 
ever been in any land at any time. Four 
main factors seem to account for this 
unusual activity. 

In the first place, there was a great 
and general shortage of building, and 
especially of residential construction, 
left by the war and the high-priced 
post-war years. The war left similar 
shortages in the other countries that 
took part in the great conflict. 

Secondly, the universal use of the 
automobile is re-making our cities and 
towns in ways that eall for new houses 
in new locations. The growing tendency 
in our larger cities is for the general 
use of motor vehicles to result in closely 
built, expensive business centers, sur- 
rounded by extensive areas of formerly 
desirable but now second-rate residen- 
tial sections, which are surrounded in 
turn by new, expensive, and growing 
outlying districts. 

The third chief cause is that the 
American public is rapidly and almost 
visibly improving its standard of living, 
and one of the dominant desires is better 
houses to live in. One important re- 
sult of this is that new residences are 
being built in large numbers even in 
localities where the estimated shortage 
of construction has apparently already 
been made up. 

The final and perhaps the most truly 
fundamental of the four factors sus- 
taining the building boom is the easy 
availability of great supplies of cheap 
credit. It has been noted in former 


By COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 


Vice-President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


periods of business recovery that build- 
ing construction got under way in large 
volume when money was easy and in- 
terest rates low, and that it slowed down 
as soon as borrowing became definitely 
more difficult and expensive. A similar 
development will probably mark the 
termination of this most unusual con- 
struction period. 

It may be stated as an almost definite 
generalization that all building booms 
overrun their natural economic limits, 





LEONARD P. AYRES 


and result in an oversupply of new con- 
struction. Already declining rentals in 
many cities indicate that the former 
acute need for new houses has been 
largely satisfied, but the present pros- 
pects are that building construction will 
go forward in large volume at least dur- 
ing the first part of 1926. 


Automobiles 

The output of automobiles during last 
October alone amounted to 454,000 cars, 
which is at an annual rate of nearly 
five and a half million cars a year. The 
enormous production figures of the past 
few months make it nearly certain that 
the total output during 1925 was well 
in excess of that of any previous year. 
They also suggest the possibility of 
overproduction in 1926. 

There are probably at the present 
time about 19 million automobiles in use 
in this country. If production during 
1926 should go forward at the pace re- 
cently set, and all the new ears are sold 
in this country, the number of auto- 


mobiles in use would be increased by 
nearly 30 per cent. 

It is true that some of the cars now 
in use will be worn out and discarded 
before the end of the year, and that 
some of the ears will be sold in Canada, 
and a considerable number exported. 
On the other hand, it is also true that 
nearly every important manufacturer is 
planning to turn out ears during most 
of 1926 on schedules ealling for defi- 
nitely larger monthly outputs and it is 
probably true that if the present manu- 
facturing plans of most of the larger 
plants should be carried into effect, 
there would be four cars in use by the 
end of 1926 for every three ears that 
are in use now. 

The trily enormous production and 
distribution of automobiles during the 
past year has been made possible by a 
combination of circumstances that has 
been most fortunate for the industry. 
At a time when the country was enter- 
ing upon a period of prosperity and 
exceptional purchasing power, the mak- 
ers introduced a new type of car that 
was definitely superior to the typical 
automobile of previous years. The new 
ear was an inexpensive closed model 
with balloon tires, four-wheel brakes, 
and a motor that caused little vibration. 

The introduction of these cars re- 
sulted in almost universal dissatisfae- 
tion with the open touring ears then 
commonly in use, and produced a wide- 
spread desire to buy. 

Installment Buying 

Retail purchasing on the installment 
plan has recently become far more gen- ~ 
cral than it used to be. It has existed 
for many years, but until the advent of 
the automobile it was largely confined 
to clothing, household furniture, and 
jewelry. In those earlier years it made 
its greatest appeals to a rather improvi- 
dent class of purchasers, and because 
the risks involved were great, the prices 
charged were high and the rates of 
interest on deferred payments were 
large. 

As soon as automobiles began to be 
purchased in large numbers by people 
of moderate means, installment buying 
became more common, more respectable 
and better organized. The purchase of 
an automobile required an expenditure 
representing a considerable porportion 
of the annual income of the average 
family, and it was entirely reasonable 
that well-organized methods should be 
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The blast furnace index of security price swings developed by Col. Ayres. He holds that when 


furnace activity crosses the 60 per cent mark on the way up, 
opposite is true when the 60 mark is reach 


developed for making possible these 
purchases by means of partial pay- 
ments financed at moderate rates of in- 
terest. 

The profits of the finance companies 
extending the credits for such purchases 
have been large, and their losses small. 
As a result many new companies have 
been organized to employ similar meth- 
ods for financing other sorts of retail 
buying. They are now vigorously com- 
peting for business in the retail selling 


of clothing, furniture, jewelry, radio 
sets, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
sewing machines, and even domestic 


coal, house paint, and table linen. 


There are at least three important 
elements of weakness in this phase of 
the present business situation. The first 
is the obvious danger that exists when 
millions of people of slight financial 
means have mortgaged their future in- 
comes for present satisfactions. The 
second element of danger lies in the 
personalities of the organizers and ex- 
ecutives of many of the new finance 
companies. The business is one that 
calls for the cold, impartial credit judg- 
ment of the experienced commercial 
banker. The newer companies have 
largely been organized by men who are 
primarily salesmen and _ promoters. 
They have been notably successful while 
prosperity has been general, competi- 
tion easy, and credit cheap. It is to be 
doubted if they can continue to be 
equally fortunate when these conditions 
change. 

The third, and probably the most im- 
portant, problem is that the operations 
of the finance companies are made pos- 
sible by credits extended by banks on 
terms that certainly will have to be 
made more rigorous whenever interest 
rates advance to higher levels. The 
rise of the finance companies came at a 
time when banks were anxiously seek- 
ing employment for surplus funds, and 
as a result the business has secured its 
financial accommodations more easily, 
at lower rates, and with slighter guaran- 
tees than those available to establish 


ar markets in stocks begin. The 
on the way down. 


concerns in trade, 
dustry. 


commerce, and in- 


It is clear that such a condition can 
be only temporary, and it seems prob- 
able that the spread of installment sell- 
ing will ultimately be checked, not be- 
cause of the failure of the purchasers 
to meet their payments, but rather be- 
cause of the refusal of banks to con- 
tinue indefinitely their present policies 
of lending to the finance companies. 

Stock Prices 

There appear to be three principal 
reasons why bull markets for stocks 
finally come to an end and prices turn 
down. Examples of the operation of 
these causes are to be found in the 
records of the three bull markets im- 
mediately preceding this one. The 
cause which has most frequently op- 
erated in the past, and the one which 
brought to a termination the rather mild 
market of 1922-23, is rising interest 
rates. 

The general rule in the past has been 
that when the prices of good dividend- 
paying stocks have risen so high that 
the yield received by the purchaser was 
less than his broker charged him to 
carry the stocks on margin, important 
interests distributed their holdings, the 
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Charts prepared by the Cleveland Trust Company showing home and apartment building con- 


speculative tide turned, and prices fell. 

A less common reason for the ending 
of a bull movement is the sudden ap- 
pearance of some unexpected develop- 
ment which leads investors and specu- 
lators to fear that general business is 
not going to be good enough to produce 
the industrial profits which would be 
necessary to justify the current high 
prices for stocks. Such a development 
appeared in the autumn of 1916 when 
President Wilson unexpectedly sent his 
note to the warring powers suggesting 
that they all formulate the conditions 
under which they would be willing to 
make peace. Interest rates were then 
low, the bull market had been under way 
for less than two years, and American 
industry, under the stimulus of Euro- 
pean. orders for goods, was making un- 
precedented profits. 

Nevertheless, the fear that these prof- 


its might suddenly be brought to an 
end by the termination of the war made 
the market turn down into a long and 
severe fall in prices. 

A third reason why some bull mar- 
kets terminate is that doubt finally 
drives out confidence in any sort of a 
boom which has run to such extremes 
that speculative enthusiasm has carried 
prices up to levels not warranted by 
investment values. Real estate, mining 
and oil booms end in that way, and 
occasionally a stock market boom does. 
In 1919 stock prices advanced without 
regard to interest rates or business pros- 
pects until they got genuinely out of 
touch with realities. 


Men bought stocks as they now buy 
Florida real estate, not because of in- 
trinsic investment values, but solely to 
sell to someone else at still higher prices. 
The market finally broke because there 
ran across the minds of the speculative 
community a wave of fear that perhaps 
it might not be possible to find pur- 
chasers for stocks acquired at prices 
far above those warranted by their 
yields, their earnings, or their reason- 
able prospects. 

Of the three causes which bring bull 
markets to,an end—high interest rates, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Forms used in the card record system described in the accompanying article. 
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On them are recorded the important facts concerning securities 
They show the appreciation or depreciation in value of each security from the time it is ordered 
until finally sold. 


A SIMPLE RECORD SYSTEM FOR 
SECURITIES PURCHASED 


Card records devised by this bank show 
all necessary data and give adequate 
facts on transactions as they take place 


ANKS, trust companies, and similar 

institutions that buy securities for 
their own account, must keep records 
showing the several transactions as they 
take place, and the most simple with 
adequate facts are the best. Having 
devised a card record system setting 
forth in simple detail the necessary facts 
for record purposes, and thinking per- 
haps it might be of interest to readers 
of THE Bankers Monrtuty, I submit 
in detail its operation. 

When an offering is submitted to us 
and is found to meet with the require- 
ments of our finance committee, the 
order is given and a record is made 
upon a 5 by 8 white card showing from 
whom bought, its deseription with price 
paid, amount, accrued interest paid, 
commission if any, rating, amount 
authorized, amount outstanding and 
whether callable or not. This card is 
held in a file until the bill covering the 
security purchased is received along 
with the securities and is checked with 
the card, when it is passed over to the 
stenographer for recording its informa- 


By H. R. MOYER 
Cashier, The Citizens Bank, St. Clair, Pa. 


tion with other data on a large 81% by 
14 buff card. 

The latter, after being filled in, shows 
the name and description of the secu- 
rity, the par value, piece denomination, 
the numbers, the date purchased or sold 
and from whom, price, yield basis, debit 
or credit, and balance. On the same 
eard we record the safety, security, sala- 
bility and rating, and whether it is tax- 
free or not. This information is kept 
up-to-date from Moody’s weekly letters, 
and any changes are noted so that action 
may be taken immediately if an adverse 
condition arises. 

There is also a space for remarks, 
under which we record any disposal of 
the security other than a sale, viz, when 
used as collateral for a loan or to secure 
a deposit. Other information consid- 
ered important is also recorded. 

A check-up on the market price is 
recorded at the beginning of each month, 
and columns are provided showing date, 
market price, yield basis, and amount 
of appreciation or depreciation. From 
this part of our record we can tell if it 


is advisable to take a profit or whether 
the yield has been reduced so that it 
is advisable to exchange for a higher 
yield. It also gives information as to 
yield for comparison with offerings sub- . 
mitted. Should a security which we 
hold be sold, columns are provided to 
show whether it was sold at a profit or 
a loss. Three other columns take care 
of the interest or dividend payments and 
show the date due, amount and when 
paid. From this we ean tell if any 
security is in default. 

When an order to sell is given, the 
record is made on a 5 by 8 buff card, 
the same size as the white card, and 
this includes information as to whom 
sold, deseription of security, price, 
amount, interest and commission, and 
profit or loss. From this reeord the 
stenographer makes her entry as above 
on the larger buff card. 

When all records have been posted 
from the small white and buff cards, 
they are placed in an active file for the 
month in which the transaction took 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Lining up forty hours in advance of the sale! 


that accompanies a 


If you don’ t believe it, read the sign in the window. Practically everyone hears about the excitement 
**boom’’—but what of the permanent development? 


FLORIDA PROSPERITY—WILL ITS 
GROWTH BE PERMANENT? 


A normal, healthy development underlies the boom, 
says this observer, and conservative bankers are em- 
phasizing the importance of constructive upbuilding 


S long as I live, I shall never forget 
the first time I sailed up the St. 
Johns River to Jacksonville on the 
Clyde Line steamer from New York. 
“So this is Florida,” I said to myself 
as the beauties of the landscape 
were unrolled before my eyes, to be 
followed shortly by the tall buildings 
and impressive business activity of the 
Gateway City. 

Neither shall I forget the thrill of 
walking the ramparts of the old Spanish 
Fort Marion, at St Augustine, the only 
remaining piece of medieval are hiteet -ture 
in America. 

Another thrill was my first ae 
into the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
at Pas-a-Grille on the West Coast; and 
my first awakening in the semi-tropical 
atmosphere of Miami. 

Multiply my feelings and memories 
by those of millions of others who have 
recently visited Florida for the first 
time, and it is easy to understand the 
present wide-spread interest in this state 
so aptly called the “Sunporch of the 
United States.” 

The territory of Florida was discov- 
ered some 400 years ago. The resources 
of Florida began to be discovered only 
about 20 years ago. And Florida has 
been re-discovered since 1920. Its pres- 
ent development is founded on a belated 
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By T. D. MACGREGOR 


recognition of the sound economic pos- 
sibilities of its tropical climate and ex- 
ceptional soil. 

There can be no possible doubt that 
Florida will become ultimately an agri- 
cultural state of the first magnitude. 
Its prosperity is going to be permanent 
no matter what is the outcome of the 
present real estate boom. It has a per- 
manent, normal growth underlying any 
temporary or abnormal development. 
In the long run, that fundamental fae- 


tie accompanying article 
by Mr. MacGregor, who 
is well known as a writer on 
banking and business sub- 
jects, is based upon his per- 
sonal observations and study 
while on a recent extensive 
trip throughout the “boom” 
state. 

He has acquired first-hand 
knowledge of Florida devel- 
opment and banking condi- 
tions and he presents here 
the more permanent factors 
underlying its growth rather 
than the temporary specula- 
tive features. 





tor will prove the most important. 

The commercial car-lot movement of 
citrus fruit from Florida during the 
1924-1925 season was approximately 
17,800,000 boxes. While this was not 
so large as in the previous season, still, 
on account of higher prices, the return 
to the state was some $8,000,000 greater, 
totaling about $48,000,000. Allowing 
about a dollar a box to cover picking, 
packing, sales and other costs, the re- 
turn to the growers was in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000,000. In_ addition, 
Florida railroads received about $4,- 
450,000 from handling the crop. 

For twelve months in the year crops 
of one kind or another are being pro- 
duced in Florida. Sunshine practically 
every day in the year, abundant rain- 
fall, good drainage, natural fertility en- 
hanced by proper fertilization, practical 
immunity from frost, increasing mar- 
kets at. home and in the North, ample 
transportation facilities—all these fac- 
tors make truck growing, horticulture, 
dairying, stock and poultry raising and 
other forms of farming profitable in 
Florida. 

The great “back country” of Western 
and Southern Florida, growing by leaps 
and bounds and demanding an outlet 
for its products and an inlet for the in- 
numerable articles it needs for its com- 
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mercial, social and economie life, pro- 
vides the impetus for the growth of 
Florida ports such as Jacksonville and 
Tampa. 

Florida, where nearly 500 miles of 
railroad are now under construction or 
announced, is today the railroad-build- 
ing center of the United States. 

Draining the Everglades 

Draining the Everglades is an en- 
gineering feat which should rank with 
other triumphs of American engineer- 
ing, such as digging the Panama Canal. 
Nearly $20,000,000 has been spent by 
the state on drainage work which should 
develop a great fruit and vegetable 
garden in Southern Florida. 

When completed, the work will mean 
the recovery of about 9,000 square miles 
of fertile land—an area larger than the 
States of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined. The lowering of Lake Okee- 
chobee below the overflow level and the 
removal of rainfall from the 
Everglades are the two important parts 
of the great drainage project now being 
carried out by the state. 

How Florida Banks are Growing 

Spring and summer used to be dull 
seasons in Florida, but they’re not any 
more. The total deposits in all Florida 
banks at the middle of last April were 
$538,378,996.46. On the last day of 
June they were $602,138,856.69—a gain 
of $63,859,860.23 in two months and a 
half. There has been a steady crescendo 
of growth since then and now at the 
height of the winter season all records 
have been broken for deposits, clearings 
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Look Beyond Temporary 
To Permanent Prosperity 


ERE is no use denying 

the fact that the Florida 
land boom sooner or later will 
come to an end. 
















The ultimate buyer will estab- 
lish real estate values on the 
basis of real economic returns. 
Then Florida will go on de- 
veloping at its normal rate, 
which, owing to our great 
natural advantages, will exceed 
that of most other states. 





The First National Bank, an 
old and conservative institu- 
tion, takes the long view ana 
urges Tampans to do likewwe 
and to work for the permanent 
” pbuilding of our city and 






The First National Bank 
Of Tampa 


South Florida's First Bank v 


Temporary Location: Nes. 167-109-111 E. Latayette St. 


Typical advertisements of Florida banks, show- 

ing how the institutions in that state are 

helping to build for permanency instead of 

encouraging the speculation that goes hand in 
hand with every ‘‘boom.’”’ 


and resources of Florida institutions. 

A few specific instances of bank 
growth -in different parts of the state 
are interesting and significant. Tampa 
claims to be the metropolis and has the 
slogan of “A Year-Round City.” Dur- 
ing the summer months of 1925 eom- 
parative figures of* bank clearings in 
that city showed a consistent increase 
over parallel weeks of the preceding 
year. In one week of August, 1925, the 
bank clearings in Tampa were more 
than a million dollars ahead of the cor- 
responding week in 1924. 
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The population of Tampa has doubled 
in the last five years. Tampa grows 
rapidly beeause it is the commercial, 
industrial, financial and transportation 
center of the rich and fertile South, 
Central and West Coast sections. This 
region already contains three-fourths of 
the population of the state and 90 per 
cent of the citrus lands, one of its great- 
est assets. 

Here are the figures showing the past 
decade’s growth of deposits at the old- 


est bank in Miami, Florida’s fastest 
growing city: 

ME sdacten dA caduéons “$ 1,096,383.06 
BO kancuvinedataeeas 3,658,186.89 
DN viv taiiwkde teases 4,959,615.51 
POE 2 caeakedeic cane 6,279,459.13 
CPT Eee ore rel ee 6,997,702.71 
Pre ee ts eee 10,424,609.83 
BO eG chenade tetera 15,197 ,583.26 
ME sxakddtuwantadee 33,012,906.48 


Miami’s bank clearings for the first 
five months of 1924 were $86,452,110. 
For the first five months of 1925 they 
were $301,331,236. There is no telling 
what they will be for the corresponding 
period of 1926, except that it is safe to 
say they will be even larger. 

The oldest bank in Winter Haven— 
only 16 years old at that—more than 
trebled its deposits in the past year, 
making a net gain of $1,838,188.40 be- 
tween December 1, 1924, and Decem- 
ber 1, 1925. 

Real Estate Speculation Secondary 

Florida bankers I have interviewed 
recently are of the opinion that from 
66 per cent to 75 per cent of the in- 

(Continued on page 30) _ 





PROVIDING A SYSTEMATIC AUDIT 
OF THE BANK’S DEPARTMENTS 


How the auditor of a St. Paul institution 


maintains an accurate check at all times 
to prevent.errors and safeguard profits 


By N. W. KINDGREN 


The Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minnes ta 


hes a large bank the work is generally 
assumed to be so evenly apportioned 
and the clerks so well trained that mis- 
takes rarely oceur. This is true in a 
measure, but the officers can foresee 
that the breaking of a single cog might 
be instrumental in disrupting the en- 
tire machinery. 

In this way, a bank might be likened 
to an intricate piece of mechanism to 
the extent that the smallest part must 
be kept in smooth running order if the 
machine as a whole is to function effici- 
ently. And as the engineer is entrusted 
with the task of lubricating all the parts 
as needed, we have in the bank an audit- 
ing department to perform a similar 
service. 

Every banker realizes the importance 
of a systematic and comprehensive audit 
of his discount department. Because 
it can be termed appropriately the pulse 
of the bank, it necessitates the utmost 
in supervision, and it is here that we 
find the auditor in constant attendance. 

Our auditors are able to verify in- 
terest on loans and discounted paper 
as readily as the discount tellers them- 
selves and it is not necessary to en- 
eroach on the duties of the tellers in 
order to perform this important branch 
of auditing. 

As each new loan is made, a copy of 
the note is delivered to the auditing de- 
partment. This copy discloses in addi- 
tion to the maker’s name, the maturity 
and interest rate. By means of these 
copies, which cover all the notes on loans 
that have been made, the auditing de- 
partment is able to accrue the interest 
from day to day, and to establish a 
correct status of “Interest earned but 
not collected.” 

As a loan is retired, the correspond- 
ing copy is treated likewise. These are 
kept in balance with the general ledger 
at all times, as are also the actual notes, 
the listing being done by the auditor 
only. 

At quarterly intervals, the figures re- 
lating to interest and discount are fur- 
ther proved by an inventory of the 
notes as of some certain date, to estab- 
lish the correctness of the general ledger 
accounts under these headings. In days 
gone by, banks credited all interest re- 
ceived and discount collected to a single 
account under the title “Interest.” 
Thus they seemed to have made a profit 
on & loan before the service rendered 

‘through the money advance had seen 
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fruition, since the account did not dis- 
close the exact status of earnings. 

Dividends could have been appor- 
tioned and salaries paid from profits 
which were only imaginary. Not so 
now. The interest account is credited 
only upon actual payment of interest 
earned or upon maturity of discount 
collected in advance. The auditor’s 
part in this work is of the utmost value 
to the bank desiring nothing but actual 
figures. To the layman this work seems 
highly complicated, but our auditors 
have given it a thorough and conscien- 
tious application to detail with the re- 
sult that simplification has been brought 
about. To explain their method more 
minutely would be a tedious undertak- 
ing. The point we wish to make is that 
the auditor can do these things and that 
the bank profits beeause of his ability. 

Likewise, the bank’s investments in 
bonds are kept under the supervision 
ot the auditing department. Here also 
aceruals of interest earnings are neces- 
sary and the bonds are distributed into 
ciasses for income tax purposes. Ree- 
ords are kept as.to date, maturity, rate 
and interest dates, particulars as_ to 
price paid, and premium paid or re- 
ceived. The auditor is entrusted with 
the detail of cutting the coupons and 
forwarding for collection in ample time 
to receive credit at maturity. 

There is one department in large city 
banks that unquestionably owes its ori- 
gin to the many eases of bank robberies 
in recent years. Suburban banks are 


To Find That Article 


HE cumulative index of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
for the half-year period from 
July to December inclusive, 
will serve as a silent librarian 
for readers. It appears on 


pages 84 to 87 in this issue. 
Arranged alphabetically by 


subjects, titles and authors’ 
names, it enables you to turn 
directly to any desired article 
published during that time. 

The index for the first six 
months of 1925 was pub- 
lished last July and many 
readers found it very help- 
ful for reference use. 


reluctant to keep in their own, and not 
always burglar-proof, vaults any con- 
siderable amount in securities. They 
leave the bonds with a correspondent 
bank better situated to defend them 
against robbery. Thus a safekeeping 
department has sprung into being and 
bids fair to equal in importance any 
other of the large bank departments. 
Ours is kept under joint control of the 
auditing department and once a year 
a verification form is sent out to cus- 
tomers who have availed themselves of 
the safekeeping privilege and a verifica- 
tion of the securities on hand is ob- 
tained. 

There are many methods by which an 
unscrupulous clerk ean defraud his 
bank, as for instance the receiving teller 
who withholds a deposit from the book- 
keeper, using the cash overnight and re- 
placing the deposit by the withholding 
of a substitute the following day. This 
method of fraud is more easily perpe- 
trated in the collection department 
where the deferring of a credit could 
be even more protracted, and with the 
chances of discovery less certain. 

The auditor who must protect the 
bank against the possibilities of such 
practices, cannot be infallible in these 
things, but by taking charge of the tel- 
ler’s work without notice he can: bring 
home to the would-be dishonest clerk 
the realization that any undertaking not 
legitimate and compatible with the bank 
management would be hazardous. With- 
out periodic checking of a teller’s cash, 
such things as self-made loans would be 
possible and quite probable accompanied 
by an almost inevitable temptation. 


Suppose a teller in charge of issuing 
certificates of deposit were in need of a 
thousand dollar “loan.” A eustomer 
calls and asks for a certificate for 
$1500.00. Unless his department re- 
ceives a systematic audit it would be a 
simple matter for the clerk to register 
the transaction as $500.00 and pocket 
the thousand. He would have ample 
time before presentation of the certifi- 
cate for payment to insert the figure 1 
before the 500.00 making it, improbable 
that any suspicion be awakened in the 
mind of the clerk who took care of not- 
ing the payment on the certificate regis- 
ter. Nor would it mean necessarily that 
the culprit should confine himself to the 
one thousand, for opportunities offered 
are limitless. 

To prevent an occurrence of this kind 
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as well as to detect possible errors, our 
auditing department requires that every 
certificate before being signed by an of- 
ficer be accompanied by a form which 
tallies in amount. This form is retained 
by the official who signs the certificate, 
and is initialed by him upon comparing 
the amounts. At the close of business, 
these forms are gathered up by the 
auditor, listed and later compared with 
the total as reported to the general book- 
keeper. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to create the impression that auditing 
is for the purpose of preventing irregu- 
larities among employes, but rather to 
point out the fact that the most skilled 
workman and at the same time most 
conscientious one, can and will make 
mistakes. While most mistakes can be 
readily explained and satisfactorily ad- 


justed, many are embarrassing and some 
detrimental to the bank’s peace of mind. 
And, while on the subject, let us remem- 
ber that if errors are taken as a matter 
of course, and no effort made to put a 
curb on their repetition, a clerk who 
commits them in a manner habitual and 
disdainful, might be encouraged to make 
one more in which the profit would be 
just one way. _ An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. - 

In addition to checking over every 
certificate issued to see that it has been 
properly recorded, a duplicate register 
is maintained by the auditing depart- 
ment. Under this control it would be 
impossible to tamper with the figures 
relating to certificates outstanding with- 
out immediate detection of the fraud. 

Protection against unauthorized is- 
sues of erecit instruments is secured 


through the use of a number control 
system. Under this arrangement, all 
drafts are numbered serially and kept 
under control of the auditing depart- 
ment. A record is also kept, which not 
only shows the date when they are used 
but serves also as a check on the supply 
of blank drafts on hand.. 

The individual ledgers are verified 
once a month by the auditing depart- 
ment by the simple expedient of reeruit- 
ing from the ranks of old and more ex- 
perienced employes, one man for each 
ledger. These men list the balances on 
the last day of the month, when state- 
ments are also prepared. The clerk in 
charge of statements then reads the bal- 
ances from the list to the auditors’ as- 
sistant who in turn compares the same 
with the statements. In this manner, 

(Continued on page 37) 


IF NOT DEPOSITS, THEN WHAT 
SHOULD WE ADVERTISE? 


Deposits are a debt and should be soft- 
pedaled in bank publicity, says this 
economist—The five elements of strength 


HAT I believe to be one of the 

strangest, and yet most common, 
propensities of banks is to advertise the 
total of their deposits under the appar- 
ent illusion that it shows strength. If 
one makes an examination of a random 
set of bank advertisements the facet ob- 
trudes itself that the tendency is to 
dwell upon deposits, their size, and the 


absolute or relative rate of growth. 


Banks persistently solicit deposits, of 
course, and this must be done, sinee the 
cash deposited with the bank constitutes 
a considerable portion of its loan and 
reserve funds. Bankers should never 
delude themselves, however, as to the 
nature of.the deposits on their financial 
statements. Deposits are a debt, a lia- 
bility; oft-times, a demand liability. 

While the deposited cash constitutes 
a part of the loan fund—the sinews 
upon which the bank makes most of its 
profits—it is not exactly comparable 
with the raw materials in the warehouse 
of factory, inasmuch as these loan 
funds are borrowed, mostly on demand, 
and are not yet paid for. Surely no 
factory manager would be so naively 
simple as to advertise the greatness of 
the amount of the raw materials which 
he had borrowed and which might be 
demanded back from him by the seller 


at will even though they were at the 


time in process of further manufacture 
in the borrower’s mills. The banker 
must ever remember that deposits are 





By RAY B. WESTERFIELD 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


his debts and that on every hand they 
occasion him danger as well as costs for 
interest, service, accounting, ete. 

It would seem logical, therefore, that 
banks would minimize the parade of 
their liabilities, especially their more 
dangerous demand liabilities. Keeping 
in mind the basie purpose of securing 
and maintaining large gross and net 
earnings, the banker may well seek in 
his advertisements to educate the public 
in the fundamental nature of banking, 
to ereate a favorable attitude toward 
banks in general and toward his bank 
in particular, and especially to create 
a confidence in the soundness, stability 
and able management of the bank. 
Whenever the public is thoroughly con- 
vineed that it measures up to these 
ideals, deposits will flow freely into the 
bank. 

This type of confidence can be fos- 
tered by advertising five elements of 
strength in any bank: 

(1) Assets. Instead of emphasizing 
the deposit liabilities, let the advertise- 
ments play up the assets side of the 
bank statement, their total amount, their 
annual or quinquennial or recent abso- 
lute or relative growth, and the reasons 
therefor. The Bank of Italy, for in- 
stance, has been careful to present to 
its California customers and prospects 
just how big the assets of the bank and 
its subsidiaries are, what the annual 
progress has been, and just how much 


of this growth each year has been due 
to purchases of the assets of other banks 
converted to branches and how much to 
internal growth of the original bank. 
The purpose of this advertising is a 
desire to cultivate confidence in the 
bank’s safety and management and in 
the publie’s good will toward it, and to ° 
oppose the criticism that it is a mush- 
room growth built on the acquisition of 
other banks only. 

The quality of the assets should be 
pressed upon the public’s attention. The 
distribution of loans and discounts with 
respect to the number of loans, size of . 
loan, maturities, security, and geograph- 
ical location of the borrower should 
be stressed and more or less detailed. 
The type of securities held, the small 
investment in real estate or other non- 
liquid lines, and the upward drift of the 
market values of these assets should be 
presented. The fact that the state or 
federal law lays restrictions on loans to 
officers, on loans to one person, on loans 
on real estate, ete, may well suggest to 
the public that the bank is conducted 
within safe limits. The amount of sur- 
plus reserves kept may be a strong sell- 
ing point, especially if it is shown that 
the reserves are kept in such forms and 
places that they will surely be available 
against need. 

(2) Inter-bank Support. There are 
four types of inter-bank relationships 

(Continued on page 38) 








Views of the Louisville School 
Savings Bank, the only institu- 
tion in the country devoted 
exclusively to the handling of 
juvenile accounts. Note the 
money bags (above) ready for 
handling by the clerical force. 
These are brought to the bank 
by students selected on basis of 
good grades and deportment. 


HOW LOUISVILLE 





Regular downtown offices are 
maintained and deposits can be 
made at any time, in addition 
to the regular school deposits. 
Many children forced to dis- 
continue their studies and 
secure office work—still main- 
tain accounts and save out of 
their weekly earnings. 


BANKERS ARE 


WINNING SCHOOL SAVERS 


With the Kentucky city topping the list for 
juvenile thrift, its school savings bank stands 


out 


HAT bankers, boards of education, 

and public spirited citizens through- 
out the country already are deeply in- 
terested in the Louisville plan for school 
savings is evidenced. by the hundreds 
of inquiries for details that have been 
received since the press made known the 
story of Louisville’s School 
Bank. 

This institution is the only one of its 
kind in America and is devoted exclus- 
ively to the handling of children’s ac- 
counts. Besides, it enjoys the distine- 
tion of being probably the strongest 
financial institution in the South. It 
was established and is supported by 
14 of the leading banks in the bluegrass 
metropolis. These banks put up $100,- 
000 more than three years ago to finance 
the School Savings Bank for the first 
five years of its operation. The parent 
banks subscribed the $100,000 on a pro- 
rated basis and receive its deposits on 
the same basis, and the bank officers 
who pledged this amount are more than 
satisfied with what has developed into 
a profitable investment. 

Incidentally, the School Savings Bank 
has placed Louisville as the leader of 
all cities in the United States in juve- 
nile thrift. Records of the bank show 
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as the result of cooperative 


By RAY E. HARRINGTON 


that there are as many accounts in the 
school bank as there are students in the 
city’s schools—34,652—and although 
not every student has an account, the 
comparatively negligible number who 
are not depositors are made up for by 
boys and girls who are unable to attend 
school, but have accounts just the same. 

On November 1, the School Savings 
Bank had deposits aggregating $149,- 
380.05 and on December 1 the total had 
nearly reached the $200,000 mark. 


De- 





Passbook and deposit coupon used by the 

Louisville School Savings Bank. The accounts 

at the bank are recorded by numbers and not 
by names. 


action 


posits range from one cent to $965. 
The total will reach a new high mark 
in the spring, as it has in years past, 
because of ‘a contest conducted jointly 
by the 14 banks, the board of education 
and the Edueational Thrift Service, in 
which substantial cash prizes are given 
the schools and classrooms having the 
highest percentage of their pupils rep- 
resented on the books. 

The School Bank is supported by the 
following financial institutions: The 
Citizens Union National Bank, the Fi- 
delity and Columbia Trust Company, 
the First National Bank, the Kentucky 
Title Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, the Liberty Insurance Bank, the 
Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, the 
Louisville National Bank, the National 
Bank of Kentucky, the Louisville Trust 
Company, the Portland Bank, the South 
Louisville Savings Bank, the Security 
Bank, the Stock Yards Bank, and the 
United States Trust Company. 

The total resources of these banks, 
approximately $150,000,000-——plus _ the 
$100,000,000 of their bonding companies 


‘—eonstitute the safety resources of the 


school bank, and the 14 parent banks 
known technically in this connection as 
(Continued on page 52) 








Thrift training is a part of tHe curriculum in the elementary schools of Oak Park, Illinois. 


The personal budget and expense account are studied 


in the classroom, and the youngsters acquire a fundamental knowledge of practical banking services. 


AN EDUCATOR’S VIEWPOINT ON — 
SCHOOL THRIFT TRAINING 


The difference between “thrift education” of a gen- 
eration ago and “thrift training” in progressive 
schools today—-Banker cooperation is essential 


HE complexity of American life 

may be evaluated from various 
standpoints, but none is more enlight- 
ening than that found in a survey of the 
growth ard extension of the common 
school curriculum. Parents who re- 
ceived their training in the glorified 
“little red school house” have quite lost 
count of the new “fads and frills” pre- 
sented to their children in the modern 
public school. Teachers are at times 
confused in an effort to find time and 
place for the presentation of subjects 
aecepted as worthy enterprises suitable 
for the training for responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democraey. 

Not an inconsider- 
able part of the time 
of school administra- 
tive officers is taken 
in determining what 
is most worthy of a 
place in our elemen- 
tary and secondary 
curricula. A process 
of elemination has 
set in and an effort 
is being made to 
evaluate the worth 
of the various pro- 
jects demanding con- 
sideration at the 
hands of the teacher. 

Among the trends 
in education that 
have developed 
rapidly during the 
last decade is the de- 
velopment of char- 
acter trait commonly 
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By W. J. HAMILTON 


Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park, Illinois 
designated as frugality. While the 
terms “thrift training” and “saving” are 
frequently employed to indicate this 
phase of education, “frugality” is a 
preferable term because it is more com- 
prehensive. Not only does it include 
saving of money, but also conservation 
of resources, opposition to wasteful liv- 
ing, and practice of good management. 
In a word, it is training in the funda- 
mentals of good business methods. 
There is a distinet difference between 
“thrift education” as presented a gen- 
eration ago and the “thrift training” 
of the progressive schools of today. 
The old method consisted largely in the 





The automatic receiving teller is also used to popularize thrift. 


memorizing of maxims quoted from the 
writings of Benjawin Franklin and 
others found in school readers, spelling 
texts and copy books. Thrift training 
is based upon the theory that children 
learn to do by doing, and the oppor- 
tunity to develop and test the character 
traits of frugality, conservation, and 
self-control is afforded in the social 
situations of the home and school. 
There can be no question but that the 
latter method is by far the better. Fre- 
quently we meet the challenge that the 
older method seeured better results, but 
we fail to note that the favorable show- 
ing made through the employment of 
the older method was 
the result of train- 
ing, supplemented by 
a frugal home en- 
vironment which was 
more common a gen- 
eration ago than at 


present. Training 
through practical 


application is and 
always has been the 
important faetor in 
the development of 
character traits. 


Upon this _ basis 
we justify the school 
savings movement. 
Teaching children to 
save money and to 
conserve materials 
entrusted in their 


care cannot be ealled 
an edueational fad, 
(Cont. on page 47) 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF PROPER 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


Those that take the trust officer from his 
beaten path of routine duty, and sugges- 


tions that help in production of income 


By JOHN C. MECHEM 


Vice-President, First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


[* presenting suggestions to facilitate 
the management of estates for pro- 
duction of income, this subject will be 
discussed from the non-technical, prac- 
tical, and perhaps mechanical angles. 
And for those whose experience in the 
trust business is somewhat limited, or 
whose institutions have not long been 
exercising trust powers, let us_ first 
enumerate a few of the problems that 
frequently take the trust officer from the 
beaten path of routine duty. 

Some of the major difficulties in the 
proper management of estates are: 

1. The maintenance of an immedi- 
ately available market record of every 
security in every trust, together with an 
equally available and complete history 
of the concern which issued the security. 

2. To set up such a physical ma- 
chinery for the expeditious investment 
of trust funds that it is within the physi- 
cal capacity of the senior officers of the 
institution to persenally direct the in- 
vestments. 

3. To be assured that investments 
once made are not forgotten. 


4. The retention of securities which 
originally come to the trustee as part 
of the trust estate, but which are not 
strictly trust investments. 

5. The disposition of securities of a 
concern approaching or having arrived 
at the point of receivership. 

6. The disposition of securities in a 

closely held corporation where there is 
no public market for the securities. 
7. The management of a concern in 
which the testator owned a substantial 
or controlling interest and in which he 
was active in the management of the 
business. 

Let us discuss these 
stated. 


I. We will assume that the trust de- 
partment has a statistical division, large 
or small, depending upon the volume of 
business, which gives its entire atten- 
tion to the care of the securities en- 
trusted to the department. Each secu- 
rity should be listed on a separate card 
in a visible file index. On the card, in 
addition to the name of the security, 
should be the rate of interest, or divi- 
dend, the location of the principal mar- 
ket, and a current record of the market 
price. If it is a listed security, the 
market should be checked and entered 
on the card at least weekly; if an un- 
listed security, the market should be 
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in the order 


checked and entered at such periodic 
intervals as are practical under the par- 
ticular circumstances. There is readily 
available in this way a record of the 
market from the date at which the secu- 
rity came into the bank up to the pres- 
ent moment. No sudden fluctuation or 
general price trend can take place with- 
out its being discovered. 

In support of this card should be a 
separate folder for each security, in 
which is kept a complete record of the 
corporation, its balance sheets and earn- 
ing statements, together with all items 
of interest appearing from time to time 
in any financial publication regarding 
the company. Here then is a complete 
pieture ready, not only for the use of 
the officers of the bank, but for any 
beneficiary who at any time comes in 
to inquire about the status of the invest- 
ments in a trust. I know of no one 
thing which so impresses and pleases 
our clients as this. 

II. As trust funds grow in volume, the 
mere time and physical effort involved 
in their investments becomes tremendous 
and by the same token the responsibility 
of the bank increases in corresponding 
proportions. Therefore, it is of the first 
importance to have the physical ma- 
chinery so set up that the senior officers 
entrusted with responsibility for invest- 
ments can accomplish their work within 
the shortest possible time consistent with 
the importance of the duty. It is not suf- 
ficient in my judgment to have invest- 
ments handled by one officer, whether 
he is a trained bond man or statistician. 
The judgment of the senior officers of 
the bank who are in personal touch with 
business affairs is needed. If you are 
going to get it—and still give them time 
to do anything also—you must have the 
thing geared up to the point where it 
can be done with the very least possible 
effort. 

We will assume, therefore, that this 
work is performed by an investment 
committee. With our bank the commit- 
tee is appointed by the board of direc- 
tors and consists of the senior officers 


of the trust department, senior officer - 


of the bond departmerit and a statis- 
tician. The further and subsequent re- 
view of the investments by a committee 
of directors is a matter which we are 
not concerned with now. Our committee 
meets bi-monthly, and before its meet- 
ing, the statistical department prepares 
and has ready for presentation the fol- 


lowing information about each trust in 
which there are funds for investment: 

a. An analysis of the securities 
already in the trust showing the 
proportion of the estate in stocks, 
in bonds, in notes, and in real estate 
mortgages, and a subdivision of 
each class, i. e. the amount in indus- 
trial bonds, in public utility bonds, 
in municipal bonds, in industrial 
stocks, in bank stocks, in railroad 
stocks, ete. 

b. An extract from the powers 
of investment in the instrument 
creating the trust, showing whether 
the investment is statutory, disecre- 
tionary, or specific. 

ce. Whether it is necessary to 
have the approval of any one else 
such as a co-trustee, the creator of 
the trust, a designated investment 
advisor, ete. 

d. The distribution of the in- 
come showing the exact amount 
going to each beneficiary plus the 
amount of such beneficiaries’ income 
from sources other than the trust. 

e. The income tax rate which 
each beneficiary would be subject 
to if the investment is made taxable 
securities, and the per cent of in- 
come ‘that will be taken by state 
personal property taxes. 

f. A computation of the amount 
of income which it is necessary to 
obtain from a taxable security in 
order to make it preferable to a 
tax-exempt. 

g. A list of the last purchase 
made for the particular trust. 

h. A preliminary recommenda- 
tion as to the class of security most 
desirable under all the above condi- 
tions, i. e. tax exempt, semi-tax- 
exempt, bond, or real estate mort- 
gage. 

i. A list of available securities 
in each particular class which 
have heretofore been investigated 
and approved together with the 
day’s market on each. 

With such information before them, 
the action of the committee should be 
speedy and efficient. 

I wish to stress principally the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The necessity of obtaining infor- 
mation as to the income of the bene- 
ficiaries from sources other than the 
trust. 

2. That in any estate, no matter how 
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large, there is a certain proportion 
of the income which comes advantage- 
ously from taxable securities. 

3. The careful building up of an 
ever increasing list of securities which 
have been thoroughly investigated and 
found suitable for trust investment, so 
that when investments are to be made 
you can immediately put the money in 
securities already approved without 
taking time in each particular case to 
investigate new or unknown issues. 

III. The next problem is to see that 
these investments once so carefully made 
are not allowed to lie neglected and un- 
reviewed until changes in the general 
economic situation have caused them 
te become unsuitable for the trust. 
Here is the place, in my judgment, 
where trust companies are most vulner- 
able of attack. We have all seen secu- 
rities held long after they should have 
been disposed of. We have known of 
eases where a railroad preferred was held 
from 125 down to 8 without the securi- 
ties even being dusted off. 

The only method of safeguarding this 
is by.a periodic review of the securities 
in a trust, irrespective of whether or 
not there are funds then available for 
investment. With us, as soon as a trust 
is received, a complete analysis of the 
securities is made on forms especially 
devised for the purpose. First of all, 
a general summary of the trust showing 
the amount and value of securities of 
every class, together with the complete 
story as to the number of beneficiaries, 
their respective incomes, the tax prob- 
lems involved, ete. Attached to this is 
a complete analysis of every security. 
This is made up by the statistical di- 
vision. The trust is reviewed at the 
next meeting of the investment com- 
mittee and the initial determination is 
made as to what securities shall be kept 
and what disposed of. The trust then 
takes its place on the list with previously 
existing trusts and is periodically re- 
analyzed by the statistical division and 
periodically reviewed by the investment 
committee irrespective of whether or 
not there are funds available for in- 
vestment. 

The investment committee at its meet- 
ings first disposes of the funds available 
for investment and then takes up the 
re-analysis of other trusts in the order 
in whieh they were established. By this 
method of constant rotation, together 
with constant checking of the markets 
between reviews, it is possible, I think 
to be reasonably assured that invest- 
ments once made or approved for re- 
tention, are not kept in the trust longer 
than the cireumstances justify. 

IV. So much for the difficulties in 
the physical machinery. Let me now 
refer to two or three of the problems in 
the actual disposition of the securities 
themselves, and first of all to the dis- 
position of securities which come to the 
trustee with the trust, but which are not, 


properly speaking, trust investments. 
Some of these will be merely cats and 
dogs which must be disposed of in the 
best way available. Some of them, how- 
ever, will be sound preferred stocks and 


-nvestment common stocks which de- 
serve more serious consideration and 
analysis. 


It is our practice in making new in- 
vestments to” buy only domestit and 
foreign government and municipal 
bonds, joint stock and federal land bank 


bonds, real estate mortgages and first 
mortgage industrial railway and public 
utility bonds of a character suitable for 
trust investment. Assuming an estate 
of a size where tax-free investments are 
not necessary, we get a 6 per cent re- 
turn on our real estate mortgages and 
a 5 per cent to a 5.50 return on bonds 
or an average yield of 5.65. As a prac- 
tical matter by not increasing the yield 
by retaining in the estate a proportion 
(Continued on page 49) 


LINING UP—100 PER CENT STRONG 





Officers and employes of the Old National Bank and Union Trust Company of Spokane—100 per 


cent strong—signed up for this —_ ee — 
on the t, an 


D. W. Twohy, chairman of the 


HE Christmas Savings Club has 
always been recognized as a means 
of making new customers for other de- 
partments, as well as permanent savers 
of those who learn the value of saving 
through this method. The fact that 
7,000,000 people in the United States 
had Christmas accounts during 1925, 
with total deposits of $300,000,000, is 
proof that it is a service appreciated by 
the public. Seven thousand banks main- 
tain Christmas Club departments. This 
is convineing evidence of the value that 
is placed upon it as a source of new 
business. 
The general our 1925 


plans for 


Christmas Club have been changed 
somewhat and we used a _ different 


method of closing club accounts. In- 
stead of mailing checks completed, and 
instead of mailing checks to depositors, 
we notified them that the account was 
completed, and asked them to eall at 
the Christmas club booth to secure their 
money. Heretofore we mailed checks, 
and the depositors cashed them at the 
paying tellers’ windows and at various 
places about town. 


Club. They are shown in line with 
- D. Vincent, president, on the right. 


Our mailing lists are checked each 
year at the post office to insure that we 
have the latest address of each person 
on ‘the list, and new names are added 
prior to the Christmas club season. The 
main list consists of 7,500 names of 
employes of business firms and office 
people of the city; we have two mail- 
ings of folders which will be sent to this 
list. One mailing of a folder will also 
be made to a new list composed of 6,000 
women. 


We have another mailing list of about 
2,500 club prospects, including names 
furnished by the employes of our affili- 
ated institutions, The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company. A personal 
letter which will be signed by the em- 
ploye turning in the name, will be sent 
to each prospect, inviting him to join 
the elub. 


A supply of folders -is available for 
the use of tellers to distribute to eus- 
tomers of the bank, and they will be 
placed in the “Take One” receptacles 
in the lobby, and will also be used as an 
enclosure in outgoing city mail. 








POR SCLOSUR Es a 1. nsveae 


In which a trust company pays overdue interest on bonds, takes 
legal action to recover, and learns some surprising things 


OHN MALONE, the star bond sales- 
J man of the Ajax Trust Company 
was “handing out” his high explosive 
arguments. 

“We've been handling bonds for 25 
vears, but I think these Midland United 
Mining & Lumbering Corporation 54% 
per cent gold bonds are the best that 
we've ever put out,” Malone declared. 
Of course, you’ve read the cireulars that 
we mailed you last week, and have a 
general idea of the corporation’s pros- 
pects, actual and potential assets, and 
present earnings. I might point out, 
however, one big feature of this security, 
that the corporation’s land is heavily 
timbered, and contains valuable mineral 
deposits, which are already being 
developed tentatively. The result is 
that if the corporation doesn’t make 
money out of the minerals, it can out of 
the lumber, and vice versa.” 

“But, what happens when the corpor- 
ation does not pay? My insurance 
money is all that I have to depend on, 
and I can’t run any risk,” the widow 
demurred. 

“That’s one advantage of a..double 
barrelled trust company like the Ajax, 
was the enthusiastic reply. “The bonds 
and interest coupons are secured by a 
trust mortgage given to our trust de- 
partment, with all the usual safeguards 
contained therein. Then, when the 
bonds are turned over to our sales de- 
partment to place with investors, the 
purchasers have the additional assurance 
that, our sales department having sold 
them the bonds, our trust department 
will naturally see that the trust mortgage 
is enforced to the fullest extent, to 
protect our own customers.” 

“Just what is the corporation doing 
at ‘present?” the prospective investor 
queried. 

“Their lumber mills are turning out 
about 20,000,000 feet of lumber each 
month, all of which is being sold at a 
nice profit, and the latest report from 
the mines is that the diamond drill has 
already blocked out about 4,000,000 tons 
of ore, running ‘at least $25.00 to the 
ton,” Malone assured her. 

“61% per cent is way ahead of bank in- 
terest,” the widow admitted. 

“T certainly wouldn’t urge you to buy, 
if there was the slightest doubt in my 
mind about the safety of the invest- 
ment,” Malone declared, “but when you 
consider the present prospects of the 
company, as I’ve just outlined them to 
you, coupled with the fact that the trust 
company that sells you the bonds has 
the power, under the trust mortgage, of 
foreclosing on all the corporation’s prop- 
erty the moment the first default occurs, 
I certainly think that you are amply 
justified in buying $10,000 worth of 
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these bonds as a 
ment.” 

The result of the interview was that 
Malone departed, carrying with him the 
widow’s cheek for $10,000—on which 
he received a commission over and above 
his regular salary. 

The next day the widow-investor did 
what she should have done before part- 
ing with her cheek—she consulted the 
family attorney, and explained the situa- 
tion fully. 

“And you pretend to tell me that you 
actually parted with $10,000 for bonds 
of that class? the attorney demanded. 

“Yes, Mr. Malone represented that—” 

“What did he represent?” 

The widow repeated Malone's state- 
ments and representations, and_ the 
lawyer rang for a stenographer. 

“That’s all you ean do today,” he told 
the widow, “but I’ll write a letter to the 
Ajax Trust Company demanding that 
they pay you the first half yearly in- 
terest coupon which falls due in the 
course of a few days, and threaten them 
with suit if they don’t. I'll let you know 
how the matter turns out.” 

The lawyer's letter produced a speciai 
meeting of the directors of the Ajax 
Trust Company, and Malone was 


permanent 









invest- 


promptly placed “on the carpet.” 

“Just what representations did you 
make to this widow in order to sell these 
bonds?” the president demanded, after 
reading the lawyer’s letter for Malone's 
especial benefit. 

Malone explained fully just what he 
had said, and, if he did not tell the truth 
to the widow, he at least did to the pres- 
ident. and the assembled directors. 

“Then you did say to her exactly what 
her lawyer claims in his letter you said?” 
the president thundered. 

“IT certainly did.” 

“And what have you got to say for 
yourself ?” 

“Do you take me for a fool?” was the 
airy retort. 

“Yes-—on your own admission.” 

“Well, vou’ve got two or three more 
guesses coming.” 

“How’s that?” . 

“I’ve been up in the jurisdiction of 
the Lumber Corporation, talked with 
their mining engineers, got some inside 
information from the office staff, and 
know exactly what’s going on,” Malone 
averred. 

“Stick to the question,” an indignant 
director ordered. “Did you sell those 
bonds to this widow and make the state- 
ments that this lawyer claims you made 
in his letter?” 

“And the Corporation simply can’t 
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“Would you hand up that case, Mr. Chipman,” the judge requested. Chipman handed up the 
book, the judge glanced at the headnote of = case, and closed the volume with a determined 
ang. 
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pay the coupons that are falling due on 
their bonds.” 

“That’s exactly the point. And we'll 
be sued for your misrepresentations the 
moment the coupons are not paid. I 
know this lawyer personally and you 
can depend on him doing what he’s 
threatened to do.” 

“The Corporation’s uncovered a vein 
of mineral on the upper part of their 
limits that’s going to run about $50 to 
the ton, and it’s already outside of the 
experimental state. In about 12 months 
from now, or a little better, there'll be 
income to pay five times those semi- 
annual coupons and dave cash left to 
pay about 25 per cent on the common 
stock.” 

“How does that help us out?” the 
president demanded. “The coupons fall 
due right now, and the money that the 
corporation might make a year from 
now doesn’t prevent the coupons from 
being in default.” 

Malone’s answering smile was of the 
confident variety. 

“On my way back I stopped off in 
Chieago and had a talk with the East- 
man crowd. They’ve had a private scout 
looking over the situation and know as 
much about it as I do. They ought to, 
for they had a college professor working 
with a pick and shovel, in disguise, and 
paid him $2,000 a week.” 

‘What are you driving at?” the pres- 
ident queried. “You've either got some- 
thing in the back of your mind, or else 
you're taking up our time with a lot of 
drivel that’s neither here nor there.” 

Malone laid all his cards on the top 
of the table, fully exposed, and face up. 

“That widow’s got us dead to rights 
as far as her bonds are conéerned, for 
I made exactly the statements that her 


lawyer says I did,’ Malone admitted, 
“but they’re the only ones who’ve got 
anything on us along that line.” 

“Then, what’s your proposition?” 

“When these coupons fall due, we'll 
demand that the corporation furnish us 
the money to pay them,” Malone sug- 
gested. “They won’t be able to, we pay 
the coupons ourselves and that will give 
the bonds a sufficient standing so that we 
ean buy back this widow’s bonds and sell 
them agan at a trifling loss.” 

“And we'll sell them without making 
any representations that will put us in 
the hole again,” the president averred. 

“Then, having got clear of this widow, 
we're free from any suits for misrep- 
resentations, and then—” 

“Then, what?” 

“Then, ‘the corporation not having 
paid the coupons, it is in default aceord- 
ing to the terms of the trust mortgage,” 
Malone explained. “We then go ahead 
and foreclose the mortgage, the Eastman 
crowd bid it in for the full face of the 
bonds, and that lets us out clean and 
clear. Then, if we suggest that we’re 
considering bidding at the sale (through 
a ‘dummy’ friend), the Eastman crowd’ll 
not kick on paying us a proper sized 
rakeoff, if the matter’s put up to them 
diplomatically, and without committing 


e ” 
ourselves. 


“So the result of your scheme is that 
we'd be in a position to get from under 
those bonds without hurting ourselves 
in the eyes of the investors who bought 
them, and at the same time make a 
financial profit ourselves,” the cautious 
directors suggested. 

“Now you're beginning to cerebrate,” 
was the jaunty reply. 

“Well, I’m not committing myself,” 
the president declared, “but your sug- 
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gestion is feasible enough to act on, and 
if it works as you anticipate, well—” 

Malone understood thoroughly that if 
his idea proved workable, his future 
with the Ajax Trust Company was 
doubly assured. 

* * +. * 
FEW days later Erie Armour, the 
president of the Midland Corpora- 
tion, sought and obtained an interview 
with the secretary of the Trust Com- 
pany. 

“We received your notice demanding 
funds for the payment of the first half 
year’s interest on our bonds,’ Armour 
began nervously. 

“Yes, we sent the notice out as a 
matter of routine, and presume -you are 
prepared to pay over the cash at once,” 
was the bland reply. 

“We're simply not in a a to pay 
now—it’s absolutely out of the ques- 


. tion,” Armour admitted. 


“Very sorry to hear that.” 

“But I’ve brought with me the latest 
report of the New York engineer on our 
mining proposition, and from it you'll 
see that inside of 12 months we'd be in 
a position to earry a bond issue ten times 
as large as this, and never feel it.” 

“Unfortunately, mineral ‘blocked out’ 
in the ground doesn’t pay overdue 
coupons.” : 

“But we thought we could raise a loan 
from vou for eneugh to tide over this 
set of coupons,” Armour suggested, “and 
when the next ones fall due we'll be 
independent of the whole world.” 

“Sorry, but we're not in a position 
to do that,” the secretary told him. “A 
trust company is a publie trust, as far 
as its investors are concerned, and our 
duty in the matter is plain. We'll put 
up the money to pay these coupons, 
immediately foreclose our trust mort- 
gage, and pray that the property will 
bring enough at the foreclosure to pay 
the outstanding bonds.” 

“But that would ruim us, with pros- 
perity just around the corner,” Armour 
protested. 

“Sorry, but our duty is to proteet our 
investors, and the law will have to take 
its course,” was the seeretary’s ulti- 


matum. 
* * . . 


HE law took its course, with a 

vengeance. The Trust Company im- 
mediately advanced money enough to 
pay the maturing coupons, started fore- 
closure proceedings, and the attorney 
for the Midland Corporation frankly 
admitted to the directors thereof that the 
case was hopeless. 

“The Trust Company has a mortgage 
authorizing it to foreelose on the first 
default, you've defaulted, they’re fore- 
closing, and that’s all there is to it,” the 
attorney assured them. 

“Is there any possibility of raising 
the money anywhere to pay these 
coupons?” an optimistic director sug- 
gested. : 

(Continued on page 41) 
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When a bank invests in open market names, a ‘‘bought paper’’ record, such as in the upper left, proves helpful. Lower left, a ‘‘comparison of 


statements’’ form, giving a series of summarized annual balance sheets. 


each borrower. 


At the right is the “‘loan sheet,’’ showing detailed information concerning 


CONDENSING CREDIT INFORMATION 
FOR READY REFERENCE 


Summarizing each situation is an important 
part of the credit department’s work — 
Forms that save officers’ and customers’ time 


IME is an important factor in the 

work of the credit department and 
delays incurred by having to consult 
* original books of entry for details are 
apt to have an unsatisfactory reaction 
_on the customer. Therefore, one of the 
duties of this department is to reduce 


the important facts relating to bor- 


rowers to such form that a summary 
of each situation is always available. 
The most frequently used record in 
this connection is the “Loan” ecard. Ex- 
perience has proven that for this pur- 
pose a tumble card 84x11 inches, alike 
on both sides, covering transactions 
over a period of six years, is a conven- 
ient type. It is arranged to show the 
name, business and address of the 
borrower; officers or firm members; 
guarantors or endorsers and nature of 
collateral on secured loans; affiliated 
interests; other bank accounts and 
credit lines accorded by each; name of 
the broker if the paper is sold in the 
open market; rates of the latest bank 
and trade investigations and the latest 
agency reports, generally Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s. The latter are noted in 
pencil since they are subject to change 
periodically. Space is also provided for 
a resume of the latest financial state- 
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By JANE WILLETT 


First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- describing the forms used 
for summarizing credit 
data, Miss Willett completes 
her series of articles on the 
practical work of the credit 
department. The following 
phases of the subject have 
already been treated in previ- 
ous articles: 


‘How to Keep the Credit 
File Cleared for Action’’— 
September, 1925. 


“Throwing the Searchlight 
on the Borrower’s State- 
ment’’—October, 1925. 


*‘Making Use of the Sources 
for Securing Credit Data’’— 
November, 1925. 


**Varied Services of the 
Credit Department’’—Dec- 
ember, 1925. 


The series as a whole 
presents a helpful outline 
designed primarily for those 
actively engaged in credit 
work and for students of the 
subject. Copies of the issues 
noted above can be secured 
if desired. . 


ment covering current assets, current 
liabilities, total debt, net worth, line of 
credit, and date the account was opened. 

The amount owing on the first of 
each month on each class of paper is 
entered by the loan department. Bor- 


rowings are segregated to show the- 


amount owing by a customer on his own 
notes, amount of customers’ paper under 
discount, amount of time collateral loans 
and amount owing on demand. Per- 
sonal loans to officers of a company or 
members of a firm are also indicated, 
unless individual accounts are carried. 
The loan department make a pencil 
memorandum on the ecard of the amount 
and due date of. each note and at 
maturity indicates the disposition— 
whether paid, renewed or reduced, and 
the amount of the latter. 

It is considered good banking practice 
to have borrowing customers clean up 
their loans in full once a year and 
remain out of debt to the depositary 


. for at least one month. When this 


policy has been adhered to or when con- 
ditions have been such that loans have 
not been required for some time, the 
facts are self-apparent from the loan 
sheet. However, provision is made on 
the form for the date of last liquidation. 
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New Idea Increases 


bank deposits by millions 


Every progressive bank may now take 
advantage of this remarkable nation-wide 
program in its own community 


HERE is now appearing in the lead- 
ing national magazines an immense 
educational program on banking. 


Every month these articles are read by 
20,000,000 people whose incomes are suf- 
ficient to be desirable depositors. 


This campaign has just begun, yet 
already banks report it is bringing a re- 
markable increase in deposits. 


In your community this plan benefits YOU 


Men and women in your city are reading 
this advertising because it is intensely 
interesting. It shows them the impor- 
tant part their bank plays in making them 
financially independent. It is creating 
new bank depositors in every locality in 
America. Jt is making present customers 
decidedly more valuable. 


Other ways to increase deposits 


So that you may receive in your locality 
the greatest possible benefit from this 
national campaign, we offer you without 
charge a very remarkable plan. A com- 
plete year ’round advertising campaign 
for you to run in your own local papers 
over your own name. 


One of the leading advertising organi- 
zations in America prepared this mate- 
rial. You could not possibly obtain it in 
any way other than through our coopera- 
tion. It includes many business building 
plans which have been tested and proved 
profitable by leading banks. You are 
shown how to secure new depositors. 
Howto make more profitable present ones. 

Banks now using these plans 


At the same time these 20,- GUPER'SAFET, say they are invaluable. Some 


000,000 people are being shown 
the protection from fraud which 


have increased their deposits 
by thousands of dollars. 


Super-Safety Bank Checks give. BANK cHECY National advertising—Super- 


And what ordinarily is an 
item of merely bank sup- 
plies—just checks—now is 
given a business building 
value. (You already know 
of Super-Safety exclusive 
features. Also that they 
may be had at no greater 
cost than ordinary checks 
of good quality.) 


BANKERS SUPPLY COM PANY, Division 





Safety Bank Checks—Indi- 
vidual Business Building 
Plans for Banks. Three 
distinct plans which com- 
bine to make the strongest 
tool banks have ever had 
available. Let us show you 
this plan more fully. How 
it will help your own bank. 
Write immediately. 


THE TODD COMPANY 


5947 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ROCHESTER DENVER DALLAS 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 


They are made of the safest check paper supplied by any bank. 
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The daily report shown above gives the officers in charge of credits a concise record of loans issued each day. Below, the detailed financial statement 


This is especially valuable upon the in- 
stallation of the form when a memoran- 
dum should be made from the old record 
or the liability ledger of the last time 
joans were cleaned up entirely. It is 
also useful when a concern goes out of 
debt to the bank after the first of one 
month and commences borrowing again 
before the beginning of the next month. 

Monthly average balances are avail- 
able from the balance books kept by the 
bookkeeping department. At the end of 
the year, the amount of the average 
for the full period is typed in. 

An important form the work of 
any bank, regardless of whether or not 
it maintains a regularly organized credit 
department, is the “Comparative State- 
ment” sheet on which financial state- 
ments submitted by a borrower are 
summarized to give the banker a com- 
prehensive idea not-only of the concern’s 
condition on a certain date, but also to 
enable him to watch the trend of affairs 
over a period of years by indicating the 
rise or fall in the various items of both 
the assets and liabilities, the gain or loss 


in net worth, the growth or decline in - 


sales, earnings, ete. As this sheet 
provides for the recordinz of figures for 


usually filled cut by borrowers. 


five periods, its value appreciates with 
time. 

The reverse of this form is designed 
to show the name, address and business 
of the borrower, names of officers and 
firm members, affiliated interests and 
special references, date of opening of 
the account, credit line extended by the 
bank, name of the broker, if the note is 
sold on the open market; other bank 
accounts; date of latest mercantile 
reports and information as to the date 
of organization or incorporation; name 
of state in which chartered, and details 
of capitalization. 

Space is also provided for ratings 
accorded and when a rating is changed, 
unless the reason is obvious, it is advis- 
able to obtain a new report from the 
agency to ascertain the basis for the 
action. This is particularly important 
when the revision is downward. Average 
yearly balances and the range of bor- 
rowings during a year on each class of 
paper as shown by the loan ecard on the 
first day of each month, are also re- 
corded. 

A second form, comparative alike on 
both sides is used to take eare of state- 
ments submitted more frequently than 


once a year. All these sheets are filed 
alphabetically in loose-leaf binders 
separated according to the division of 
the accounts on the bookkeeping ledgers 
of the bank. . 

The third form furnishes a ready 
reference of semi-annual balances and 
high and low loans for a six months’ . 
period, on each class of paper, on the 
first day of the month. Many changes 
ean occur within a year and the com- 
pilation of the above data every half- 
year is a concise guide of the trend of 
the current period’s borrowings and bal- 
ances, This record becomes more 
valuable with age its arrangement being 
such that it covers a period of approx- 
imately 15 years. These sheets, about 
“6x8 inches, are filed alphabetically in 
loose-leaf binders, also divided accord- 
ing to the bookkeeping classifications of 
the accounts. 

A report is compiled daily by the 
diseount, collateral and credit depart- 
ments furnishing a concise indication of 
the day’s work for the use of officers in 
charge of the bank’s credits. New loans 
are recorded according to name, kind, 
amount, rate and total amount owing by 

‘(Continued on page 54) 





HOW OSCAR WELLS SIZES UP. 
BANKING OPPORTUNITIES 


Some interesting facts about the man 
whom the A. B.A. selected as its 
head—Methods that have helped him. 





HEN I called at the First National 

Bank of Birmingham, Alabama, 
of which Oscar W. Wells, president of 
the American Bankers Association, is 
the active head, I was unannounced and 
without a telephone appointment. There 
was not even a formal announcement 
that someone wished to see him when I 
was told to walk into his office. 

It was necessary for me to wait in 
the outside office for a short time until 
the customer who was sitting beside Mr. 
Wells’ desk had completed his business 
When he rose to go, I judged by h'‘s 
appearance that he was not one of the 
bank’s more important customers—that 
is, if appearance counted. I took him 
to be a corner grocer or perhaps the 
owner of a small restaurant; nevertheless, 
he had been accorded a long . 
friendly talk and when he de- 
parted, a friendly farewell 
came from inside the office. 

And while I was talking with 
Mr. Wells, other customers 
looked in and spoke as they 
passed the door—almost every- 
one being greeted by his first 
name and in all friendliness. 
It’s inspiring. to see a man 
whose demeanor shows that his 
heart is bigger than his job, 
even though his job is an ex- 
ceptional one. 

The president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association began 
fighting against odds when he 
was a child three years of age, 
for then it was that his parents 
died within a few weeks of 
each other. This was back in 
1878. Being orphaned is a 
serious handicap in spite of 
the care a child may receive at 
the hands of others. 

Upon the death of his par- 
ents young Wells lived with 
his gandparents in Platte 
County, Missouri, in the North- 
western part of the state. He 
attended the district school 
some distance from his home, 
and was born and reared on a 
farm until he was sixteen years 
old, at which time he was com- 





By RUEL McDANIEL 


natural talent for any particular work. 
Oscar Wells wanted to be a lawver—his 
uncle was succesful in this profession— 
but when it came time to go to work, 
he was forced to take what was at hand. 

He secured employment in a bank at 
Platte City, Missouri, which was owned 
by another uncle. The institution was 
known as the Wells Banking Company. 
He worked there for the following three 
years, and his practical work taught him 
a great deal more than his dreams of 
the legal profession. At the end of 
three years, not only had he learned a 
great deal about banking—because in 
the small bank he had a hand in almost 
every department—but he saved enough 
from his salary to enter Bethany College, 
a denominational school at Bethany, 





West Virginia. 

During his third year in college his 
benefactor and the owner of the bank 
in which he worked, William C. Wells, 
died and it became necessary for him 
te leave school and go to work once 
more. It should be remembered that 
during these three years he had been 
studying preparatory for a law course, 
apparently forgetting his interest in 
finance. 

Again he went to the Wells Banking 
Company for employment and as a re- 
sult of his previous experience with the 
institution and because of his better edu- 
cation, he was appointed assistant cash- 
ier. He returned to bank work because 
that was all he knew at the time, but 
since then he has never been out of the 
bank for any lengthy period. 

There are perhaps few men 











pelled to leave school and seek 
employment. 

Right here something hap- 
pened that demonstrates the 
importance of application to 
the job at hand and appar- 
ent insignificance of gift and 
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“TT seems to me that if a man wants to climb in the 
banking field,’’ Mr. Wells says, ‘‘doing the job at 
hand is only half of it. 
‘*He must do it well and he must keep his eye on the 
place above and learn how to fill it, all at the same time; 
and he should not let the glitter of a better position 
dull his sense of duty to the one he holds at present.”’ 


in banking today who have 
changed jobs as many times as 
Osear Wells, although he has 
never asked for a job. Even 
his first position was offered to 
him by his unele. The climax 
of these changes came when he 
was an officer within five years 
in three different large banks 
in Houston, Texas, and left 
each with sincere recommenda- 
tions from his associates. Better 
opportunities came along and 
he accepted them. 

Mr. Wells had not been back 
at the Wells Banking Company 
long when there came an op- 
portunity to buy an interest 


in a small country bank at 
Edgerton, Missouri. It did not 
take much cash to handle 


enough of this bank’s stock to 
take over the job of president 
and Mr. Wells did this. Three 
‘years later he sold out with a 
handsome book profit from the 
start and shortly after became 
cashier of the Carthage, Mis- 
souri, National Bank. 
_ This attracted the attention 
of other local bankers and they 
spotted him as a “comer.” As 
a result of this, a leading local 
banker recommended him to a 
Ft. Worth, Texas, bank and 
he became cashier there in 
1905, going later on from Ft. 
Worth to Houston. 
With the organization of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Dallas 
in 1914, he was appointed 
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director for the Houston distriet and 
showed such exceptional ability in the 
organization of the new bank that in 
1915 he was appointed its first governor. 

A short time later came another offer 
which none but those who really knew 
Mr. Wells could understand, because it 
was one of the few times in banking 
history when a large financial institu- 
tion not only left its own city but 
reached half way across the continent 
to ask someone whom its officials did 
not know personally to assume the 
presidency. It was just this situation 
that resulted in Mr. Wells becoming 
president of the First «National Bank 
of Birmingham. 

“To younger men in the banking 
world I do not directly advise shifting 
jobs,” Mr. Wells sums up. “It all de- 
pends upon cireumstance and upon in- 


* * 


dividual make-up. Some men have more 
opportunities presented to them than 
others, but I believe that most oppor- 
tunities come as a result of personal and 
loyal effort. 

“Tf a man is associated with a small 
bank and his aspirations reach beyond 
that institution, then he should do his 
work there so well that greater institu- 
tions will demanf his services; and thus 
step by step he ean reach whatever 
reasonable goal he sets for himself. 

“Tt seems to me that if a man wants 
to climb in the banking field, doing the 
job at hand is only half of it. He must 
do it well, and he must keep his eye on 
the place above and learn how to fill it, 
all at the same time; and he should not 
let the glitter of a better position dull 
his sense of duty to one he holds at 
present.” 


* * 


VIEWING THE FARMER 
AS A CREDIT RISK 


All he asks is a square deal on what he 
produces, says one small town banker, and 
a sympathetic interest from townspeople 


By EDGAR WHITE 


A’ a sound eredit risk the farmer 
stands higher than any other class 
of people, believes Chris R. Maffry, the 
vice president of an old and well es- 
tablished bank at Macon, Missouri. 
And he bases his belief upon his experi- 
ence “of some 20 years in dealing di- 
rectly with farmers.” 

I. know that by far the greatest por- 
tion of his bank’s business is conducted 
with and through the farmers, and that 
they are the preferred clients. So I 
put the question: 

“Just how does the farmer differ 
from other customers?” 

“In his eandor, his straight-forward- 
ness, his willingness to reason, and to 
consider our point of view as well as 
his own,” said Mr. Maffry promptly. 
“For illustration, a customer had been 
indifferent in responding to notices 
about his obligations being due. He was 
absolutely honest, and yet he couldn't 
see any harm in letting the date for 
payment or the renewal of his note go 
by. He thought that as long as he was 
able to make his note good there was 
no need for the bank to worry. Of 
course we had a different viewpoint. 

“One day when he was in the bank I 
called him into my office. 

“Bill, if you agree to deliver a bunch 
of cattle to a man on a certain date and 
at a certain price you’d expect him to 
keep his part of the agreement, wouldn’t 
you?’ I asked. 


“‘Of course.’ 


“And if he didn’t, and told you he’d 
‘tend to the matter at some more con- 
venient time you’d—’ 

“He grinned as he saw the point. 

“Get out that note,’ he said, ‘and we’ll 
fix it up right now.’ 

“From that time on he kept dates as 
reguarly as a good clock strikes the 
hour. 

“There are depression 
when prices are down, the weather bad 
and things do not work out as planned. 
Then the men who have these obstacles 
to contend with come in and give us 
the situation fully and fairly. One 
can’t help but have confidence in men 
who do that, and in practically every 
case where we have helped them to tide 
over the lean years, they have promptly 
met their obligations with the coming 
of better times. 

“My own judgment is that a town 
surrounded by enterprising farmers is 
better off than a town that stakes its 
prosperity on factories. 


seasons of 


“Mind vou, I’m not averse to factories 
—not at all. They are good industries, 
and a big pay-roll is a fine thing to 
liven up local trade. But I often feel 
that we place too much importance on 
the location of a factory in our town 
and not enough on the encouragement 
of the farmer, who has been with us all 
the time, and who has done such a big 
part in making the town what it is. 

“We have one large produce concern 
that pays out nearly a million dollars 


annually. Another paid over $208,000 
for milk and cream last year. Still an- 
other paid out $90,000, and smaller 
plants aggregated possibly $100,000. 

“It would take a pretty good factory 
to beat that pay-roll to the farmers. 
More of that money finds its way back 
into local trade channels than if it were 
paid to factory workers. 

“Personally, I'd rather take part in a 
move to create a good local market for 
everything the farmer raises than to 
subsidize a factory. Wherever this has 
been done the town grows and prospers, 
because the farmer is quick to appreci- 
ate what is done to make life better for . 
him. For instance, put up a good ean- 
ning plant and agree to take at a fair 
price all the tomatoes and corn_ and 
beans and so on that he can raise and 
you will be astonished at the alacrity 
with which the farmer will plan for a 
larger production. That means an in- 
creased income for the producer, and 
his prosperity will be reflected in the 
prosperity of the stores in the home 
town. . 

“The farmer is here in the community 
to stay. He has his family here, his 
money is invested here, all his interests 
are here. In the building program he 
is equally concerned with the people of 
the town that furnishes him a good mar- 
ket. He doesn’t go on a strike. He 
doesn’t lay down conditions that are 
hard to meet. All he asks is a square 
deal on what he produces, and a sym- 
pathetic interest by the people of the 
home town. And bankers are people.” 


IMPORTANT TOPICS BEFORE 
REALTORS’ MEETING 


The credit facilities of small cities, 
especially as to the issue of building 
bonds and the financing of construction 
projects, has been chosen as a subject 
for diseussion at the divisional confer- 
ences of the mortgage and finance meet- 
ing in New Orleans, January 19-23. 
The mid-winter meeting is the annual 
business conference of -the association. 

The division, composed of realtors 
specializing in the financing of real 
estate transactions, will devote three 
half-day sessions of the mid-winter 
meeting to the study of the particular 
problems of this group. 


A debate on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of guaranteed mortgages has 
been arranged also as part of the pro- 
gram. 

John L. Weaver of Washington, D. C., 
recently appointed by Seeretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, as repre- 
sentative of the National Association on 
a special committee to investigate me- 
chanics’ lien laws, will speak before the 
division on this subject. The commit- 
tee on which Mr. Weaver is serving will 
act in an advisory capacity to the De- 
partment of Commerce in the drafting 
of a standard state mechanics’ lien aet. 









BUSINESS TENDENCIES PAVING 


THE WAY TO PROGRESS 


How economy in production and improve- 
ment in methods of distribution are gaining 
attention of larger business units 


By W. S. GIFFORD 


President, American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


EOPLE of the country generally 
are coming to realize that their 
future improvement in well-being de- 


‘ pends upon more economical produe- 


tion and that the larger units of business 
enterprise are not a menace but are 
important factors in economical pro- 
duction. The attention of the business 
community is turned toward improve- 
ment in methods of distribution. The 
Departnient of Commerce, ‘with the aid 
and co-operation of business, is direct- 
ing attention to the elimination of waste 
in industry. The railroads are work- 
ing in co-operation with all concerned 
for economy in use of equipment. 
These are but illustrations of many 
efforts toward economy and improve- 
ment in industry. 

With the increased well-being of our 
people generally, there has grown up 
a change in the ownership of industry. 
Large enterprises more and more are 
becoming publicly owned. The old 
master and servant idea, which almost 
necessarily existed when the owner was 
the manager, is giving place to a system 
based more on the spirit of co-operation 
than of conflict. 

The relations between business and the 
people of the country have improved 
greatly. Large enterprises are all anx- 
ious for the good-will of the public, and 
it is safe to say that not one of them 
would think today of disregarding pub- 
lie good-will: This in itself is a factor 
in business progress and in the regula- 
tion of business practices. 

Not so long ago the business world 
was opposed to any form of government 
regulation. Today, it is felt that such 
regulation can be worked out with every 
prospect of advantage. The relation, 
in short, of business and government 
is becoming more clearly defined, and 
it is being recognized that the fields of 
each are independent and that each can 
properly assist the other without inter- 
ference on the part of either. 

With the increased facilities for trans- 
portation—particularly the automobile 
—and for communication, the entire 
country is becoming rapidly homogen- 
ous. The north, the east, the south and 
the west, are losing whatever peculiar 
and distinctive qualities they had, and 
the country as a whole is becoming a 
vast neighborhood. There was a time 
when raw materials were always moved 
to parts of the country where labor was 
abundant. . With the increased mobility 
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of population, products are being at 
least partly manufactured near the 
source of raw materials. 

In addition to our becoming a vast 
economie neighborhood, one ean not 
travel throughout the United States 
without recognizing that there is a grow- 
ing appreciation of culture and art—of 
the things that make life more beautiful. 
Civie improvements, beautiful buildings, 
highways, and many other evidences, 
are to be seen in sections of the country 
that up to a short time ago were thought 
to be interested solely in material ad- 
vancement. 

If these observations are sound, it 
would seem that our country is entering 
upon an era of increasing material well- 
being, based on an intricate and some- 
what delicately balanced organization of 
its business activities. Progress will 
come largely from scientific research, 
the elimination of waste and the devel- 
opment of better methods of production 
and distribution. 

The telephone business is an example 
of a large modern business enterprise 
that has passed the pioneering stage. 
While it has its problems that are pecu- 
liar to itself, as it illustrates many of 
the present tendencies and characteris- 
tics of business generally to which I 
have referred, and as it is the business 
with which I am most familiar, a brief 
reference to some of the significant facts 


about it, will, I betieve, be pertinent. 


The job of the telephone business is 
to make it possible for anyone anywhere 
in the United States to talk any time of 
Cay or night, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded, with anyone anywhere else in 
the United States. This requires an 
organization, nation-wide in scope, or- 
ganized and operating under state laws 
and state regulation, and Federal Jaws 
and Federal regulation. 

We have such an organization in what 
we call the Bell System. It may seem 
to people who have not taken the time 
to look into it that the organization is 
extremely complicated, is made up of 
corporations and subsidiary corpora- 
tions with various intereorporate rela- 
tions. In short, it would perhaps seem 
unnecessarily elaborate in its structure. 
As a matter of fact, it is quite simple. 
It is not arbitrary nor has it just hap- 
pened. So far as we know, it is the 
best form of organization to operate 
successfully a nation-wide system of 
intercommunication under American 


laws and traditions. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, as the parent company 
of the Bell System, owns in most cases, 
all of the voting stock; in some cases 
the majority, and in a few cases the 
minority, of the voting stock of what 
are called the associated operating tele- 
phone companies. These, as you know, 
are the Bell Telephone Companies such 
as the New York Telephone Company, 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, ete. and they, with 
their connections, cover the whole United 
States. These companies have been or- 
ganized because of state laws and state 
regulation and they are responsible for 
handling the telephone business within 
their respective territories. 

Now, if you want to talk, for instance, 
from San Francisco to New York, or 
Portland, Maine, to San Diego, it is 
obviously necessary that you talk 
through several of these operating com- 
pany territories. This necessitates your 
talk being handled by one operating 
organization which co-ordinates the en- 
tire process. Therefore, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
owns directly and constructs, maintains 
and operates what we call the long dis- 
tance lines. These lines interconnect 
the operating company territories. 

In the telephone business the appa- 
ratus used is of a highly intricate, tech- 
nical, and complicated character. There- 
fore, if, in talking from San Francisco 
to New York, you wish to understand 
the person in New York and the person 
in New York wishes to understand you 
in San Francisco, it is necessary that 
the apparatus at both ends and through- 
out the length of the lines, be of cer- 
tain standards, and of the highest qual- 
ity. In order to insure such standards 
and quality, the American Company 
owns over 98 per cent of the stock of 
the Western Electric Company which 
manufactures telephone apparatus and 
equipment. 

Finally, in order that progress may be 
made in the art of telephony and in 
order that this country may continue to 
lead the world in telephone development, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company maintains at headquarters, 
including the forces of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, over 5,000 people 
whose job is to invent, develop and im- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Look Ahead! 


Will heat-leaking houses be sound 


collateral five years from now 2? 


HE leading authorities in the 

building field agree that the 
practice of building heat-leaking 
houses is soon to end. 


Many say in five years. But per- 
haps in four years, or three, heat- 
leaking houses will be out-of-date. 
Nobody will want to /ve in such 
a house. Nobody will want to duy 
or rent such a house. Nobody will 
think of building such a house. 


Who will want to loan money on 
such a house? 


Celotex Insulating Lumber has made 
it practical to build houses winter- 
warm, saving of fuel—summer-cool 
—quiet—stronger. Used in outside 
walls, as sheathing, or in inside 
walls under plaster, Celotex gives 
those great advantages at little or 
no extra cost. It is the only effec- 


tive insulation that adds great 
strength and is not an extra item 
in the building. 


Naturally, Celotex homes are bet- 
ter collateral. They cost less for 
upkeep—require less fuel to heat— 
have less depreciation—and readily 
sell or rent at a good price. 


Already more than 60,000 pro- 
y P 
gressive families have built with 
Celotex. The Celotex Compan 
; pany 
produces more insulation used for 
general building purposes than all 
other insulation manufacturers com- 


bined. 
Ask your architect, contractor or 


lumber dealer to tell you more: 


about Celotex. Leaders in these 
lines recommend its use. Have your 
secretary write for a copy of The 
Celotex Building Book. It explains 
house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mitlis: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses ) 


Gr 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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FLORIDA PROSPERITY — WILL 
ITS GROWTH BE PERMANENT? 


(Continued from page 15) 
creased deposits in Florida banks in the 
past vear are due to sourees which may 
be called permanent assets of the state 
rather than from real estate speculation. 
This seems to be borne out by such facts 
as these: 

The building in Tampa, for instance, 
in 1925 amounted to approximately 
$23,000,000, and this despite the freight 
embargo which hampered construction 
work seriously. 

Winter Haven modestly calls itself 
the “Citrus Capital of the World.” 
There seems to be ample justification 
for that sobriquet as in the 1924-25 
season there were’ shipped from the 
Winter Haven district 2,225,000 boxes 
of oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. 
Approximately 11 per cent of the fruit 
of the state is grown within four miles 
of Winter Haven and in this section 
there are nine packing houses, all work- 
ing overtime to take care of this enor- 
mous volume of fruit. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
a large part of the increased deposits 
of the Winter Haven bank, I have men- 
tioned, are the result of this tangible 
business activity rather than because of 
land speculation ? 

Fundamental Soundness 

From an extensive first-hand study of 
the situation, I am satisfied that there 
is a permanent fundamental basis for 
the present Florida boom, and it is my 
observation that the conservative bank- 
ers are discouraging real estate specula- 
tion as much as possible and emphasiz- 
ing the importance of constructive up- 
building. 

The country at large has come to re- 
gard Miami as a boom place par excel- 
lence, but here are some of the substan- 
tial things about the growth of that 
semi-tropical metropolis : 

Tangible Assets 

—entire city blocks of new and sub- 
stantial steel and concrete skyscrapers 
of permanent fireproof construction ; 

—136 hotels, 715 apartment houses 
and 17,000 homes; 

—45 industrial plants, including a 
$1,500,000 sugar mill 
with plantation of 
200,000 acres;—-60 
churches and _reli- 
gious organizations 
with property and 
plants worth $8,- 
000,000 ; 

—modern fireproof 
school buildings, in- 
eluding a high school 
two junior high 
schools and 11 gram- 
mar schools; 

—75 miles of gas 
mains; 750,000 miles 
of electric transmis- 
sion lines; 12,000 
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telephone stations; 125 miles of water 
mains, with svstem of 12,000,000 gallons 
capacity; 105 miles of paved streets; 
92 miles of side walks; 110 miles of 
sanitary sewers and 12 miles of storm 
sewers; 25 miles of trolley tracks high 
pressure fire protection service. Im- 
provements under way inelude railroad- 
terminals, hotels, theatres, business 
buildings, a municipal pier, parks and 
playgrounds, public buildings, islands in 
the bay, and causeways. The Florida 
Power & Light Co. has invested more 
than $25,000,000 in the Miami district. 

Is it surprising that there were 132,- 
424 real estate transfers recorded in 
Miami in nine months of 1925? 

That Florida itself is not the sole 
beneficiary of the Florida boom is evi- 
dent from such figures as those fur- 
nished by the Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce indicating that in one year 169 
business concerns of that city had made 
total purchases of goods from north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line amounting to 
$43,822,350. 

A Tide of Population 

A tide of population is sweeping 
over all Florida. 

It is an influx compared with which 
the greatest previous migrations of his- 
tory seem insignificant. It is estimated 
that Florida last year attracted 1,000,- 
000 visitors who spent $250,000,000 as 
tourists and invested an _ additional 
$450,000,000. 

Good American dollars by the hun- 
dreds of millions are pouring into the 
state, not the last of the inducements 
being the freedom from state income 
and inheritance taxes. Here is_ the 
Amendment to the Florida Constitution 
that did the business: 

See. II. “No tax upon inheritances 
or upon the income of residents or citi- 
zens of this State shall be levied by the 
State of Florida, or under its authority, 
and there shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion to the head of a family residing in 
this State, household goods and personal 
effects to the value of Five Hundred 
Dollars.” ; 

This movement of capital from the rest 
of the United States into Florida is being 
better controlled, probably, than any 





An orange grove in the lake region of Florida. 


previous movement in economic history. 
The Florida banks and trust companies, 
of course, are having a great deal to 
do with the safeguarding of these funds 
and although the rapid growth is throw- 
ing additional burdens upon them, they 


are proving themselves equal to the task. 


They are conservative, not getting tied 
up with purely speculative ventures and 
keeping their assets in a liquid condi- 
tion. This is done through the New 
York money market or “street” loans, 
by buying high-grade, first-class com- 
mercial paper and by the purchase of 
sound and quickly marketable bonds. 
Outside Capital 

On account of the governmental in- 
hibitions, to say nothing of the dictates 
of sound banking judgment, the com- 
mercial banks and trust companies of 
Florida cannot provide capital for 
the construction of hotels, apartment 
houses, ete. A great deal of that capi- 
tal is being furnished by the investors 
of other states who are buying the 7 
per cent and 8 per cent bonds offered 
by mortgage bond houses specializing 
in Florida propositions. 

Florida has large financial require- 
ments, so large that it must go beyond 
its own borders for capital. The law 
of supply and demand enters in. Hence 
the logical explanation of the high bid 
for outside capital. 

Very few banks are loaning money 
on Florida real estate mortgages and 
when these are accepted by a bank it is 
certain that the loan is very materially 
less than the face value of the mortgage 
note. 

Florida’s Biggest “Speculation” 

After all, what is the speculation of 
today is the sound business proposition 
of tomorrow. The biggest “specula- 
tion” in the history of Florida was 
Henry M. Flagler’s when he built the 
Florida East Coast Railway down 
through a vast tropical wilderness and 
later across to Key West. Today the 
Florida East Coast Railway is spending 
$15,000,000 for expansion. 

Florida’s substantial development is 
taking the form of new towns, enlarging 
cities, home-building for a rapidly grow- 
ing population, up-to-date transporta- 
tion, good roads, 
publie utilities, 
drainage and im- 
provement of agri- 
eultural land, bring- 
ing thousands of new 
acres under cultiva- 
tion. 

It is said that more 
than half a_ billion 
dollars of ontside 
capital was invested 
in Florida in 1925. 

Is there any doubt 
that there is some- 
thing real and per- 
manent about such 
prosperity as that? 
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BROWNSEA CASTLE 


East Front and Formal Garden 


& An Henry Vill Castle @ 
and Island Domain 


For Sale by Private Treaty 


BROWNSEA CASTLE and ISLAND are situated at the entrance 
to Poole Harbour in the heart of the beautiful Dorset Lakeland; 
20 minutes from the centre of Bournemouth, 234 hours from the 
metropolis, yet perfectly secluded. 

THE ISLAND EXTENDS to about 500 acres, rising to about 90 
feet above sea level. It is most beautifully and amply timbered and 
planted and intersected by accommodation roads and paths, from some 
of which most extensive and delightful views are obtained, others afford- 
ing completely sheltered promenades in the most inclement weather. 
TWO LAKES in the interior afford excellent duck shooting, and 
the extent and situation of the coverts enable the island to be made 
into a first-class, if small, shoot. Tennis courts, five first-class golf 
courses within ten miles and facilities for construction of 18-hole 
course on the island equal to championship standard. 

“IT HAD no idea there had been so delightful a spot in the kingdom.” 
(George IV when at Brownsea.) 


THE CASTLE is approached from the castle pier, which is adjacent 
to an excellent bathing beach, by a covered corridor (off which open 
bathing rooms) leading to a delightful Italian garden. 


THE CASTLE, the central keep of which dates from the reign of 
HENRY VIII, but is entirely modern in its appointments and fittings, 
commands the entrance of Poole Harbour and magnificent views in 
every direction. On a clear day “The Needles,” “Old Harry Rocks,” 
Purbeck Hills, Corfe Castle and the upper reaches of the harbour 


are in full view. 


Excelient Water, Constant Hot Water, Lift, Central Heating, Shooting 
Fishing, Hunting, Croquet, Tennis, Yachting, Bathing 


FULL PARTICULARS 


THE ACCOMMODATION of the castle includes a delightful hall 
panelled in oak, from which rises an oak staircase to a gallery around 
three sides, dining room 50 by 29!4 ft., drawing-room 361% by 27 feet - 
with a fine Italian marble mantelpiece, vestibule leading to the 
South Terrace which overlooks the harbour, music room 2334 by 
4314 feet, billiards room 25 by 381% feet, studio, business room, 
37 bed and dressing rooms including numerous suites, 10 bathrooms, 
and ample domestic accommodation. 


ADJACENT to the castle and served by a separate pier is the village, * 
including “The Valline,”’ bailiff’s house, boatmen’s and other cot- 
tages, boat store, engine house. carpenter's shop, village school and 
club room. West of the castle lies the home farm and a |arge kit- 
chen garden with range of glasshouses. On the island are also Dower 
House, containing lounge hall, 4 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms and usual offices; 18 cottages at Maryland, 3 cottages on the 
south shore, a bungalow on the north cliffs, gardener’s cottage and 
two others. At the farm are living rooms and 3 bedrooms. Vinery. 
There is ample garage with chauffeur’s residence on the mainland 
opposite the quay. 


POOLE HARBOUR affords excellent boating and sailing, with good 


anchorage for large yachts off the castle pier. 


THE PROPERTY is eminently suitable for a marine residence of 
a family of distinction, for a yacht or country club or palatial hotel, 
and may be acquired with or without the valuable contents. 


viImpoane 


in the form of a profusely illustrated brochure with map, ground ficor plan 
of Castle and historical sketch, post free from ‘‘BROWNSEA” care of The 
Bankers Monthly, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago or from the Sole Agents 


Hankinson & Son, *"rngsea” 


F. S.L, F. A. 1. 


England 


TELEGRAMS: “RICHMOND BOURNEMOUTH,”’ ENGLAND 
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© The Architectural Forum 
A chart which summarizes the building situation during the past few years. The u most 
line indicates the number of real estate transfers, while below it in order appear the index lines 





Gavin building costs, variations in general commodity costs, record of monthly coteled ¢ values 

of(building plans filed in the U. S., monthly totals of contracts let in new construction, and 

monthly totals of the volume of new building measured in square feet. This information was 

developed from the following sources of data: e Architectural Forum record of building costs; 

reports of the F. W. Dodge Corp., Enginocing News  ~7ape and the National Association of Real 
tate Boards. 


WILL 1926 MAINTAIN 
BUILDING RECORD? 


Figutes for past year show 6) billion 
dollars spent for improvements— 
Survey indicates continued activity 


IGURES disclosed for 1925 indicate will be approximately the same relative 
that approximately six and one- _ building activity in each of the six geo- 
half billion dollars were spent during graphical divisions of the United States, 
the year for new building construction with some decrease in the Northeastern 
in the United States. At the beginning and Middle States and a considerable 
of the year all indications were that it increase in the Southeastern States (due 
would probably equal 1924, which es- to activity in Florida.) 
tablished a record up to that time; but 
no one anticipated the actual volume to 
which the building totals climbed. viding a foreed education for the invest- 
That records were broken will be ing public in this field, indicating the 
wring by an examination of the accom fallacy of poorly considered planning 
oie | net prepared by The Archi- ang the use of inferior materia's and 
tectural Forum to show the total value workmanship. Many mortgage com- 
and volume of new building in 1925 as 
compared with each year since 1920. 
It also indicates the trend of building 
costs, commodity costs and real estate 
transfers in the United States. 


The high cost of building, together 
with increased real estate values, is pro- 


%. EASTERN N. ATLANTIC 
STATES STATES 


24,262,500 43,082,500 
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5S. EASTERN . MIDDLE ‘WESTERN 


panies, having learned the lesson of 
sound building collateral, are insisting 
upon better construction and upon a 
serious review of plans and _ specifica- 
tions before building and permanent 
mortgage loans are made. 


The total effect of these conditions 
is reflected in an improvement in the 
character of new buildings and in the 
placing of increased responsibility upon 
the architect who controls to a great 
extent the expenditure of the building 
dollar. 


F. A. A. NEWS 





The extension committee which was 
responsible for the concise and impor- 
tant reports on various phases of finan- 
cial advertising now being published in 
the F. A. A. — meets in Chicago 
on January 22 and 23. 

* * - ad 

The newly organized investment de- 
partment will convene for its first 
meeting in Chieago on January 21. Its 
personnel is a follows: 


A. E. Bryson, chairman, Halsey 
Stuart & Company, Chicago; Edmond 
Boushelle, A. B. Leach & Company, New 
York; H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus 
Company, New York; George Dock, Jr., 
Wm. R. Compton Company, New York; 
H. G. Hodapp, National City Company, 
New York; H. M. Tenney, First Na- 
tional Company, St. Louis; Paul T. 
Bollinger, Harris, Small & Company, 
Detroit; Ethel B. Seully, Morris F. 
Fox & Company, Milwaukee; W. E. 
Brockman, Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company, Minneapolis; Eugene Ba- 
shore, Blyth, Witter & Company, San 
Francisco; and E. H. Kittredge, Horn- 
blower & Weeks, Boston. 
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Simons, Brittain & English 
Archuects 


HE MODERN utilitarian income property may be as picturesque 

as it is practical. This building with its profile silhouetted against 

the sky not only advertises the successful institution whose pros- 

perity makes possible such a monument—but the community. All 
boast of such a building as a matter of civic pride. 


Hundreds of clients enthuse at the mention of Simons, Brittain & 
English because of our accomplishments together. 


We invite inquiry and investigation and will counsel with the 
prospective owner who is expecting to build, furnishing much valuable 
information without his being obligated to us. 


SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Architectural Services. Contractors at the will of the Owner. 


Our offices at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Columbus await your call 
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“NEW-OLD MARINE” TRUST 
ENLARGED BY MERGER 


Combined with Buffalo Trust Company on 
January 1—Elliott C. MCDougal heads 
board and George F. Rand is president 


UFFALO now has one of the 25 

largest banks in the nation as a 
result of the merger, on January 1, of 
the Marine Trust Company and the Buf- 
falo Trust Company under the name of 
the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. 
Capitaiization of the new bank is $10,- 
000,000 and resources are more than 
$200,000,000. 

Elliott C. McDougal, for the last five 
years president of the Marine Trust 
Company, will be chairman of the board 
of directors. The vice chairman of the 
board will be Walter P. Cooke who was 
recently appointed chairman of the 
tribunal to arbitrate disputes between 
Germany and the Reparations Commis- 
sion. George F. Rand, who has been 
president of the Buffalo Trust Company, 
will be president of the new bank. 

In a formal statement, Mr. McDougal 
said: 

“The merger of these two financial in- 
stitutions is a natural and logieal de- 
velopment in their growth. George F. 
Rand, president of the Buffalo Trust 
Company, and a number of his officers 
and directors, have heretofore been asso- 
ciated with, and are among the largest 
stockholders of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany, so that there has been a close 
affiliation between the two institutions. 

“The need of securing new officers to 
fill existing vacancies in the staff of the 
Marine Trust Company, and the need 
for increased room at the head office of 
the Buffalo Trust. Company, coupled 
with its needs for frequent increases in 
its capital stock because of the growth 


3 months. 
averaging $5,100. 
for sale! 


obligation! Write 


Increasing 


13% in 3 months! 


HE deposits of the Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, climbed from $24,779,000 to 
$28,023,000—a gain of 34 million dollars, or over 13% in 
Savings deposits gained 14%! 
New savings accounts, produced by our campaign, are 
averaging $218, and the new commercial accounts are 


No premiums, merchandise, coin banks or advertising 
No professional solicitors! 


You can use one of our campaigns now, especially designed for 
your bank, and make 1926 a record year. 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 


Bank Deposit Builders 
231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


of its business— while at the same time 
the large capital stock of the Marine 
Trust Company is sufficient for both-- 
seemed in the opinion of the officers of 
both institutions to make the present an 
opportune time for the merger. 

“The combined institution has a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of between $15,000,000 
and $20,000,000, and nearly $200,000,- 
000 in deposits. It will be one of the 


strongest financial institutions in the 
country, capable of transacting any 
banking business which it may be 


offered, and rendering every possible 
financial service required by the people 
of this loeality.” The unification of the 
two companies will bring together a 
bank more than 75 years old and one 
which is the largest financial institution 
in the state outside of New York City. 

As a result of the merger Mr. Rand 
becomes president of the same bank 
which, as the “Old Marine,” was headed 
by his father. The son became assistant 
secretary of the Marine Trust Company 
in 1919, and was serving in this capa- 
city when his father met his death in 
England, at the time he was abroad 
arranging for the erection of a monu- 
ment over the famous Trench of Bay- 
onets at Verdun. The younger Mr. 


Rand later became vice president of the 
Marine, resigning from this position in 
July 1921, to assume the presidency of 
the Buffalo Trust Company. 

The Marine Trust first opened its 
doors as the Marine Bank of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, a city of 


August 15th, 1850. 
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slightly more than 40,000 in population, 
then, as now, was an important key 
center of water transportation. Grow- 
ing steadily the bank progressed with 
the city. 

The Marine entered the national bank- 
ing system in 1902, becoming the Marine 
National Bank. In 1913 the control 
passed to the elder Mr. Rand and to 
Seymour H. Knox with whom he had 
been associated in the development of 
the Columbia National Bank of the same 
city. The Columbia National united 
with the Marine under the name of the 
latter. In 1919 the Marine National 
Bank, the Bankers Trust Company and 
the Central National Bank united as the 
Marine Trust Company. 

In 1920 the “Old Marine” joined with 
the Bank of Buffalo, another old and 
prosperous institution, and chose as its 
president, Mr. MeDougal, who had been 
president of the Bank of Buffalo for 24 
years. Under his leadership in the past 
five years the history of the “Old 
Marine” has been one of continued 
progress. Its last published official 
statement dated November 14, 1925, 
showed capital and surplus of $20,000,- 
000, undivided profits and reserves of 
more than $4,500,000, deposits of more 
than $140,000,000 and resources of more 
than $177,000,000. 

Incorporated in 1881 as the Buffalo 
Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
with a capital stock of $100,000, the 
Buffalo Trust Company was the first 
trust company in Western New York. 
Growth of this institution was steady 
and conservative and it was not until 
July 1921 that it entered its greatest 
era of service. Since that date deposits 
have increased from $15,000,000 to more 
than $50,000,000, capital and surplus 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, and re- 
sources from $20,000,000 to more than 
$60,000,000. 


Officers and directors of the Bank of 
Marengo, Indiana, were recently elected 
as follows: G. S. Balthis, president; 
C. D. Summers, vice president; W. J. 
Hawkins, cashier; O. L. Turner, as- 
sistant cashier: W. S. Hanger, C. W. 
Miller, Hawkins, Summers and Balthis 
were named directors. 


Gilbert MeHugh was named cashier 
of the Astoria State Bank, Astoria, 
Illinois, to sueceed Joseph H. Gruber, 
who resigned. Mr. McHugh has held 
the position of assistant cashier of the 
bank for the past seven years. 


George Pearson, manager of the 
bond department of the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, was appointed a vice 
president at a recent meeting of the 
board. Mr. Pearson will continue in 
the management of the bond depart- 
ment. 
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PET CROW BECOMES 
“BILL THE BANKER” 


By W. 8. Catson 
San Diego, California, Club 








The Heart of 


“Bill the Banker” is the title be- Financial Chicago 


stowed on a pet crow at the Rancho 
Santa Fe in San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, because of its apparent ability 
to distinguish between the value of 
coins, and the bird’s propensity for hid- 
ing money. 





D. M. Richards, a retired banker of 
New York City and a property owner 
at the Rancho was the discoverer of 
“Bill’s” talents as well as the “bank” 
in which the crow secreted the pieces 
of money it was able to gather. 

Being. very much of a pet the bird’s 
admirers often teased it by the offer of 
coins on which to bite. Pennies, dimes 
and quarters were proffered the crow, 
but it soon began to ignore the copper 
coins and would seize the silver pieces 
and fly away with them. 

Curious as to what the bird did with 
the money, a few of those about the 
ranch planned a search for Bill’s “bank.” 
A bright new quarter was tendered the 
crow in the usual way. When it 
grabbed the coin and flew off, chase was 
given by the party of “sleuths” in an 
automobile. After a short journey the 
trailers traced the bird to a cozy nest 
in a large oak tree in which was the 
mate and three lusty young birds. In 
the bottom of the nest was found all 
the coins which had been given to Bill. 
The total amounted to an even two 
dollars, which was left untouched by 
the intruders. 


Threugh negotiations concluded dur- 


ing the latter part of December, the vestment holdings, 
Fourth and Central Trust Company of gamed « 
Cincinnati has acquired the Stockyards facilities for analyzing 
Bank and Trust Company of that city. P ee 
The latter institution is capitalized at and checking securities 
$100,000 and has undivided profits of . 

$97,969.80. Negotiations for the pur- should be available. 


chase have been under way for several 
months and the newly acquired bank —— 
will be operated as a branch of the These facilities are yours 


Fourth and Central Trust Company. when you consult us 
The United States Mortgage and 


Trust Company of New York is dis- 


tributing its 1926 calendar, the 16th of BOND DEPARTMENT 
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COMMERCIAL 
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fied with Reed’s Master Plan 
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BIG BANK MERGER 


Fidelity Trust Company is combined with 
Manufacturers and Traders National— 
Four new directors added to board 


ITH the merger of the Fidelity 
Trust Company and the Manu- 
facturers and Traders National Bank 
in Buffalo recently, two of the city’s 
largest banking institutions were con- 
solidated. The new institution will 
operate under the name of the Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Company. 
Harry T. Ramsdell, who had been 
associated with the Manufacturers and 
Traders National for over 50 years and 
who was its president, becomes chair- 
man of the board, and Lewis G. Harri- 
man, who has been president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company, serves in the 
same capacity with the new bank. 

New directors of the merged institu- 
tion include: George H. Allen, vice 
president of the American Brass Com- 
pany; John M. Davis, president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company; Ralph Hochstetter, 
president of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company and of the Buffalo, Niagara, 
and Eastern Power Corporation; and 
Leonard A. Yerkes, president of the 
Du Pont Rayon Corporation. 

In a statement issued shortly after 
the merger was completed Mr. Harri- 
man said: 

“Not only is the new bank stronger 
in resources, but the directorate is also 
strengthened by the addition of four 
men who represent varied and strong 
industries. Included in the old diree- 
torate are men who represent the coal, 
iron, steel, electrical, lumber, printing, 
wall paper and allied industries, as well 
as several of the foremost members of 
the law and banking professions. 

“The new directors are representa- 
tives of the brass and copper business, 
the Rayon industry, the railroad busi- 
ness, the oil business and the hydro- 
electric power business. Thus the di- 
rectors represent nearly all the basic 
industries and allied lines in Buffalo, 
making for sound advice to the patrons 
and the bank as well.” 

With few exceptions, the personnel 


* * 


The directors of the Harvard Trust 
Company of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
at a special meeting, elected three new 
vice presidents—Herbert H. Dyer, Olin 
W. Hill and Henry S. Ramhofer,—a 
treasurer, Arthur M. Wright, an ac- 
tuary, Charles J. Sommer, and an as- 
sistant treasurer, Paul R. Snyder, from 
among its staff. 





of the two banks is unchanged. The 
position of chairman of the finance com- 
mitted has been created and is filled by 
Robert W. Pomeroy. Perry E. Wurst 
is vice president in charge of the trust 
department. 

Mr. Pomeroy has been closely identi- 
fied with the Fidelity Trust Company 
for a number of years and is a director 
of the bank. Mr. Wurst has been con- 
nected with the same institution in vari- 
ous capacities. Seven years ago when 
he was vice president in charge of the 
trust and investment departments, he 
resigned to become associated with in- 
dustries controlled by B. C. Taber of 
Buffalo and has been active in the de- 
velopment of the sole leather business 
since that time: 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Yerkes, two of 
the new directers, came to Buffalo in 
recent years. Mr. Allen has been with 
the American Brass. Company for 30 
vears, having previously been in charge 
of the company’s mills at Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, and in Toronto. He is also a 
director of the Buffalo chamber of com- 
merece and of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company. Mr. Yerkes has been 
associated with the Du Pont interests 
since 1916, coming to Buffalo in 1920 
upon the organization of the Du Pont 
Rayon Company. 

Mr. Hochstetter has been interested 
in the oil producing business for many 
years and is president of the Cliff Petro- 
leum Company. 

Mr. Davis is president of the Dele- 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
road Company. 

Other officers of the new institution 
are: George B. MacPhail, secretary; 
Edward W. Kuhn, treasurer; Samuel 
G. Easterbrook and Thomas Cantwell, 
trust officers; and A. Erwin Rankin, 
investment trust officer. The assistant 
secretaries of the Fidelity and the assis- 
tant cashiers of the Manufacturers and 
Traders become assistant secretaries in 
the new institution. 


* * 


KE. C. Williams, president of the Bank 
of Noel, Noel, Missouri, was elected sec- 
retary of Group 8 of the Missouri State 
Bankers Association at its recent meet- 
ing. He also holds a similar office in 
the McDonald and Newton County 
Bankers Association and has _ been 
elected president of the Noel Fruit 
Growers Association. 
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BUFFALO HAS ANOTHER 


LOOKING AHEAD AT PROS- 
PECTS FOR 1926 BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 12) 
changed business prospects, and a re- 
turn to realities—it is probable that the 
present bull market will end because of 

the third cause. 

The present probability is that the 
culmination of this bull market will be 
reached when the New York Federa! 
Reserve Bank increases its rediscount. 
rate. If this happens it will not come 
because of any immediate increase in 
the cost of broker’s funds, but rather 
because the bank action will supply the 
element of fear that breaks the spell 
and dissipates the delusions of such 
speculative situations as that now ex- 
isting in Wall Street. 

Prospects for 1926 

This period of prosperity has been 
based largely on the extraordinary 
building boom which has been under 
way in this country. for four years. It 
has been greatly helped along by the 
ample suppby of easy credit that has 
been available during the past two years. 
At the present time building construc- 
tion is going forward in tremendous vol- 
ume. Real estate booms are under way 
in so many cities that they are almost 
gencral, and they attract but little ai- 
tention because they are accepted as 
normal, and because they are eclipsed 
by the super-boom in Florida. 


Some time in the future building must 
slow down. When that happens, real 
estate booms will calm down also. If 
the automobile manufacturers really 
build this year all the cars they are now 
planning to build, that industry will 
surely over-supply its market. Some 
time in the future stock prices will stop 
advancing, and begin to decline and 
some of them will go down a long way. 
Some time the possibility of expanding 
retail sales of all sorts of goods by sell- 
ing on easy partial payments will reach 
and pass the limits of its usefulness 
The time will come when even the 
Florida boom will be checked. 


These are some of the reasons why 
it does not seem clear that business dur- 
ing all of 1926 promises to be as good 
as it was in the closing quarter of 1925. 
It is probable that all the developments 
that have been mentioned as sure to 
come some time will arrive, if not simul- 
taneously, at least in sufficiently close 
sequence so that they may in some de- 
gree overlap and intermingle. It seems 
as if this might happen in the latter 
part of 1926. 


Turning now to specific forecasts for 
the coming year, it seems probable that 
the general trend of interest rates will 
be slowly upward. If this comes to pass 
it is likely that the prices of investment 
bonds will decline gradually during the 
year, reach a turning point before the 
end of the year, and start upward once 
more. 


* 
' 
t 
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PROVIDING A SYSTEMATIC 
AUDIT OF THE BANK’S 
DEPARTMENTS 


(Continued from page 17) 
the ledger and statements receive a 
double check, and unless a customer 
should report an error upon receipt of 
his statement, the work of the book- 
keeper can be depended upon to be cor- 
rect in every detail. 

Oceasionally a depositor’s account 
will show no change for a considerable 
period of time, and in order that the 
bookkeeper may not be burdened with 
the unnecessary labor of handling these 
balances, they are transferred to an in- 
active account on the general ledger. 
The balances are kept under the control 
of the auditing department on a card 
index system. While this serves to 
eliminate unnecessary work for book- 
keepers, it also insures for the bank 
safety from tampering with such ac- 
counts, which is easier of accomplish- 
ment than with active accounts. 

Inasmuch as accounts of all corre- 
spondent banks are reconciled by the 
auditing department, it is to their in- 
terest that all charges made against such 
accounts are proper, and that they have 
been duly authorized through receipt of 
recognized advices. To this end, our 
auditing department takes possession of 
all advices relating to debit and credit, 
making out the necessary memoranda 
and distributing them to the different 
departments interested in the transac- 
tion. 

Each department has some symbol to 
aid the author in identifying the source 
of the business to which a credit from 
a correspondent bank refers. Thus the 
collection department, which receives 
the majority of advices by reason of 
the number of collections effected 
through various correspondent banks, 
has numbers composed of never less 
than five digits. To keep them so it is 
necessary to run them in series begin- 
ning with 60,000 and ending in 99,999. 
Numbers below 60,000 are _ identi- 
fied with the discount department, which 
upon reaching 59,999 will begin a new 
series to avoid confusion with the collee- 
tion department. 

As these two departments are gen- 
erally the only ones. utilizing outside 
assistance in the collection of items, the 
task of the auditor with respect to ad- 
vices of credit, is rendered comparatively 
simple. Other forms of advice, as for 
instance, charges made for postage, 
registration and services rendered, are 
more difficult of identification and here 
it is that the auditor must render a serv- 
ice for the bank based upon intelligence 
and a knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

We have now passed over the dis- 
count department, safekeeping, invest- 
ments, bookkeeping and in a general 
way the tellers, but as yet have made no 
mention of one of the most important 
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What a Year! 


WHAT a place in history 1925 can claim due to 
the activities of the League of Nations. 


What credit must be given to this outstanding 
achievement of the Twentieth Century when we review 
the international controversies the League has adjusted 
between: 


Sweden and Finland, Poland and Lithuania, Poland and 
Germany, Albania and Jugoslavia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Greece and Bulgaria, 
Italy and Greece, 
Greece and Bulgaria. 





What satisfaction that 
in 1925 Seven Great 
Nations signed pledges 
of Peace in the Treaty 
of Locarno, AND 
YET— 


**All the great affairs 
of the world, its 
politics, its trade, 
its projects of social 
betterment are tran- 
sacted in a forum 
where we have no 
standing.”’ 











“The League of Nations is a fact—not a 
theory. Sooner or later, the United States 
will be constrained to accept membership in it.” 
P Grorce W. WICKERSHAM 

Do you realize how Formcr Attorney-General of the United States 
this stabilizing of 

Europe is adding to the prosperity of America? The 
League of Nations News, January Issue, gives an outline 
of six years’ activity of the League of Nations in the 
cause of peace and welfare. Every banker should read 


this periodical. A copy will be forwarded, free. 


JOHN H. CLARKE, President 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
President Board of Directors 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
Vice President Board of Directors 
CHARLES H. STRONG, 
Vice President Board of Directors 
HAMILTON HOLT, 
Chairman Finance Committee 


CHARLES C. BAUER, 


Executive Director 


KINDLY FORWARD, FREE JANUARY 
ISSUE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NEWS. 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
. . Association, Inc. . . 


6 East 39th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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duties of the auditor. This is the fig- 
uring and proving of interest allowed 
on savings balances. 

While the duties of figuring such in- 
terest might rightfully be passed on to 
the savings tellers with ultimate proof 
by the auditing department, it has been 
tound more expedient and fully as satis- 
factory to entrust the auditors with the 
entire detail. 

Thus a corps of auditors are put on 
this work in sufficient time to enable 
them to complete the duties before in- 
terest period, obviating any necessity 
of hurried labor, with the chances of 
error usually attendant upon forced 
labor eliminated, or at least made neg- 
ligible. Interest on savings balances 
is accrued daily by the man in charge 
of the department and at interest peri- 
ods the sum total of interest appor- 
tioned as figured by the auditors is ecom- 
pared with the reserve fund set aside 
to meet this contingency. Thus it is 
possible to determine with a fair degree 
of certainty that this highly important 
work has been managed in a manner to 
insure the utmost in satisfaction. 

Our bank acts as paying agent for a 
large number of towns, counties and 
school distriets and takes care of their 
obligations in the form of coupons and 
bonds as they mature. All funds re- 
ceived by the bank for payment pur- 
poses are kept in a special account un- 
der direct control of the coupon depart- 
ment. As coupons are paid they are 
charged to this account with proper 
record maintained, showing balance still 
on hand to the eredit of each separate 
municipality. Coupons are not always 
presented promptly when due, some 
showing up after several months, past 
due, and to appropriate funds from the 
coupon account on the pretense of hav- 
ing paid certain eoupons would be a 
very simple matter. 

The auditing department at irregular 


intervals, not infrequently twice a 
month, gathers up the paid coupons and 
determines the true balance still held in 
account. Reconcilement with the vari- 
ous treasurers of villages and_ school 
districts is obtained through return of 
coupons and comparing of balances as 
claimed by each. It is important for 
work of this kind to be earried on by 
an uninterested and neutral third party, 
and while at first glance is may seem 
a precautionary measure directed at the 
coupon teller, it is in reality a service 
in which he benefits no less than the 
bank in general, as well as the other 
parties concerned. 

Another branch of service rendered 
by the auditing department is the prep- 
aration of reports which are demanded 
by the government four times each year. 
These reports require great care in ex- 
ecution and faithfulness in compliance 
with all points to be covered. Special 
reports needed at any time by officers 
of the bank for regular or special pur- 
poses are also supplied by this depart- 
ment. 


IF NOT DEPOSITS, THEN WHAT 
SHOULD WE ADVERTISE? 
(Continued from page 17) 
which promote confidence of the public 

in a bank. 

(a) Membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System not only evidences a high 
order of banking practice that qualifies 
the bank for such membership, but it 
also assures the member banks in an 
emergency of a source of funds from 
a central bank motivated largly by pub- 
lie service rather than by profits. On 
the basis of this reliance upon a very 
strong central bank which keeps an un- 
usual percentage of its assets in cash, a 
member bank finds warrant for a low 
reserve ratio or for the small amount of 
till money carried. 
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(b) In addition to membership in 
the Federal Reserve System, the bank 
may have correspondent relations with 
many strong reserve city banks which, 
by contract or experience, the bank 
knows will succor it in time of need. 
Publie statements of the balances car- 
ried with correspondents and the em- 
ergeney service which may reasonably be 
expected from them will indicate that 
the bank stands well in the estimation of 
reserve city banks and also that through 
their help it will easily weather any 
crisis. 

(ec) In every large city and in many 
counties or other districts, clearing 
houses embrace in their membership the 
better and older banks. To be within 
this fold is of itself proof of good stand- 
ing in banking cireles. Moreover, in 
the period before the Federal Reserve 
the clearing houses, through the issue 
of clearing house loan certificates and 
other devices, co-operated to save the 
solvent banks from failure during pan- 
ics, and it is quit possible that in case 
of need now, similar helpfulness would 
be employed on behalf of a needy mem- 
ber. 


(d) Finally, some banks have built 
up systems of branch banks, chain 
banks, or subsidiary corporations, which 
strengthen the parent bank; (1) by 
assuring it with a deposit fund from 
some districts which can be loaned in 
another district, shifting as the seasons 
demand; (2) by diversifying the bank’s 
operations in commercial, savings, and 
other financial lines, as well a= in dif- 
ferent geographic areas, and thus re- 
ducing the risk factor; and (3) by as- 
signing to the subsidiary certain assets 
or operations which if handled by the 
bank would reflect upon its credit title. 
Surely it cannot be amiss to present to 
the public the manner in which branches, 
chains, or subsidiaries promote the 
strength of the parent institution. 


(3). The Official Staff. More banks 
fail through the incompeteney of officers 
than through panies or other financial 
cause. Therefore, one of the strongest 
selling points in creating publie confi- 
dence in a bank is the quality and re- 
sponsibility of its official staff. Publie- 
ity may well play up the training and 
banking experience of its officers and 
directors. For example, a bank diree- 
torate may be blessed with a former 
state superintendent of banks in its 
number, a man who not only knows 
practical banking from the broader 
viewpoint, but also knows the bankers 
of the state, their business methods and 
policies, their strong and weak factors, 
and the clients they serve. Such a man 
should be’ invaluable in guiding his bank. 
The business connections and experi- 
ence of the directors and the high esteem 
in which the business world ‘regards 
them may be presented as evidence of 
the able counsel the officers receive from 
the directors. 
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Moreover, it may not be unwise to 
publish the record of the attendance of 
directors at their weekly or monthly 
meetings to show that they are taking a 
vital interest in the conduct of the bank. 
If the passing upon applications for 
loans and discounts is allocated to a dis- 
count committee, the high character of 
the membership of the committee, as 
well as the intensity of the investiga- 
tion of applicant borrowers, may well 
he. revealed. 

(4). Supervision. The public feels 
sufer if some disinterested party ex- 
amines and supervises the conduct of 
the bank; accordingly the several state 
legislatures have creatéd banking de- 
partments, with a superintendent of 
hanks to inspect and control state banks 
and trust companies, and Congress has 
set the Comptroller of the Currency over 
the national banks. 

Not eontent, however, with this im- 
posed supervision, the banks have vol- 
untarily set up, within the clearing 
house, an additional board of examiners 
who subject the members to more fre- 
quent and severe inspection and fore- 
fend against letting bad practices or 
situations grow to dangerous propor- 
tions although within the law. Within 
each large bank also a capable man is 
appointed to the position of auditor and 
his staff examines department after de- 
partment throughout the year, diselos- 
ing every possible abuse and correcting 
it in its ineipieney. 

Moreover, the board of directors may 
annually or oftener appoint a sub-com- 
inittee of its own members, or employ 
from the outside a public accounting 
firm, to give the entire bank a careful 
auditing. Why not educate the public 
as to all these precautions taken to 
iiaintain the security of the bank and 
the integrity of its officers? Education 
of this kind will surely result in greater 
confidence. 

(5). + Insurance and Other Safe- 
guards. Sinee banks hold so much of 
the eash and liquid securities of the 


country, against them are pitted all the | 


genius of the robber, burglar, forger, 
abseonder, bandit, counterfeiter, and 
other felons. Against many of these 
risks, banks can secure insurance. The 
publie should know that the bank is pro- 
tected by insurance against burglary, 
defaleation of employes, check forging 
or raising, fire, ete. 

A stiil further addendum to the sense 
of security may be given to the deposi- 
tors if the bank lets it be known that 
the building is especially constructed 
against fire and burglars, and that the 
safes and vaults are of the most modern 
and approved type. 

Let bankers review their recent adver- 
tising and determine how much they em- 
phasize these five elements of banking 
strength and how much they stress their 
debts, and it may be that consideration 
will be given to the points brought out 
in this article. 
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Announcing 
A Greater Bank 


to serve 
A Greater Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier 





Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo 


and 


Buffalo Trust Company 


unite to form 
The 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY | 
OF BUFFALO : 






Combined Resources more than $200,000,000 


The ‘‘New-Old Marine’ thus becomes . 
| one of the greater banks in the United 





States. It has 34 branches, covering 
every business and residential neighbor- 
hood of Buffalo, and serves more than 
150,000 customers. 












ELLIOTT C. MCDOUGAL WALTER P. COOKE 
Chairman of Board Vice-Chairman of Board 


GEORGE F. RAND 
President 

























































































BLUE BOOK MANAGER DIES 
FOLLOWING ILLNESS 


Nervous breakdown proves fatal to B. G. 
Boyle, manager of Rand McNally Bankers 
Directory—W as well known in banking circles 





OYLE GIL BOYLE, well known to 

bankers throughout the country as 
manager of the RAND MENALLy BanK- 
ERS Directory (Blue Book), passed 
away on December 5 after an illness 
of several weeks. His death was at- 
tributed to a nervous breakdown and 
heart bloe. 

Mr. Boyle was 58 years of age at the 
time of his death. He was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, but his parents 
moved to Danville in that state when 
he was quite young and it was in that 
city that he received his early education. 
He graduated at Center College in 1884 
and then took special work at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Shortly afterward he entered into 
partnership with his brother-in-law, 
Henry Woolfolk, as half owner and 
managing editor of the Danville Advo- 
cate. In 1893 he bought an interest in 
the Louisville Evening Post and became 
its managing editor, which position he 











held until the latter part of 1914. 

In November of that year Mr. Boyle 
came to Chicago and joined the staff 
of Rand M¢Nally & Company as man- 
ager of THE BANKERS MonTHLY. He 
continued in charge of this publication 
for five years until, in 1919, he became 
manager of The Blue Book. Readers of 
THE BanKERS MONTHLY will recall that 
Mr. Boyle was succeeded on this pub- 
lication by Joseph M. Regan who served 
as editor and manager until his death 
in October, 1924. 

Mr. Boyle is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Laura Guest Boyle, and two 
daughters, Mrs Hamilton Bole of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Mrs. Frances E. Man- 
ierre of Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Rand M¢Nally & Company suffers a 
distinct loss in Mr. Boyle’s death. He 
had played an important part in the 
development of the banking publica- 
tions, and under his direction The Blue 
Book has made rapid advancement. In 
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his personal life he took little part in 
outside recreational activities. His life 
was devoted to his work and his thoughts 
were constantly upon plans for further 
development and usefulness of the pub- 
lications. While a nervous breakdown 
and heart bloe were the direct causes 
of his death, his friends and associates 
really attribute his passing to his de- 
votion to business and to his lifelong 
policy of “all work and no play.” 

It is a tribute to him to say that he 
leaves an organization on The Blue Book 
that is unusually well trained. He was 
noted for his organization ability and 
he possessed to an unusual degree the 
faculty of passing on to those about 
him the knowledge he acquired through 
years of business experience and man- 
agement. In this respect, Rand M¢Nally 
& Company is fortunate, in that the 
work of the staff and further develop- 
ment of The Bankers Directory will 
continue with a minimum of interrup- 
tion. 


EQUITABLE TRUST INCREASES 
CAPITAL STOCK 


At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders last month, a plan was adopted 
providing for an increase in the capital 
stock of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York from $23,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 by offering $6,900,000 par value 
of new stock. This consists of 69,000 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
for subscription by Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 29, 1925. The price is $200 a 
share, in proportion of three-tenths of 
a share of such new stock for each share 
of stock then held by such stockholders 
of record, and by the sale at public auc- 
tion to the highest bidder of $100,000 
par value of new stock, consisting of 
1,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each, at a price of not less than’ $200 a 
share. 

The sale of $100,000 par value of the 
proposed increase of stock at public 
auction is deemed expedient in order to 
obviate the serious inconvenience and 
difficulty which would arise by reason 
of the fractions, running into seven 
decimals, into which it would otherwise 
be necessary to divide the new stock to 
enable all stockholders to exercise their 
subseription rights. 

The sale of the stock which is to be 
sold at public auction will be held on 
March 29. 


Gordon L. Willis, president of the 
Hampshire County Trust Company of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced the election of Ruth D. Stock- 
well as manager of the service depart- 
ment of the bank. This appointment 
marks the first time that a woman has 
oceupied an official position in a bank 
in that city. 
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FORECLOSURE 
(Continued from page 23) 

“Do you know who wants your prop- 
erty and ‘ntends to bid it in at the fore- 
closure?” the attorney demanded. 

“There’s only one group interested 
that’s able to swing it, and that would 
be the Eastman interests,” Armour 
declared. 

“You've struck it, the first crack,” the 
attorney assured him. “Now, with the 
Eastman crowd wanting your property, 
and with the pull that they have, do you 
suppose for one minute that you could 
borrow money anywhere to save the 
property from their clutches?” 

“Is there nothing that you could 
suggest, as a last desperate resort?” the 
optimistie director persisted. 

The attorney lit a new cigar. 

“Yes, there’s a 100 to 1 shot. There’s 
a lawyer in New York by the name of 
Hazen Chipman. Was in law school 
with me, but never really practiced. 
Had money of his own, and said that 
the ordinary lawsuit didn’t appeal to 
him. He does practice in a way, though. 
If any one goes to him with a ease and 
a letter from their own lawyer admitting 
that it’s absolutely hopeless, and Chip- 
man can see a way of winning he will 
try it out, just for his own entertain- 
ment. He’s really pulled off 
startling stunts in that way.” 

“You write a letter along that line, 
with a letter of introduction for me, 
and send it down to my office in time 
to catch the evening train. I’m going 
to New York tonight,” the president 


declared. 


some 


* * * * 


HEN the foreclosure case of the 

Ajax Trust Company against the 
Midland Corporation came on for a 
hearing, Senator Powell appeared for 
the Trust Company, and Chipman calmly 
arose and announced that he appeared 
for the defendant corporation. 

“T have here the original trust deed 
given by the Midland Corporation to 
the Ajax Trust Company, and I might 
ask if my learned friend will admit the 
due execution thereof,” Powell suggested. 

“Certainly,” was the ready response. 

“And will my learned friend also 
admit that the bonds referred to in the 
trust deed werd duly issued and sold to 
the public?” Powell asked again. 

“Not the slightest objection,” was the 
challenging retort. 

“And will he also admit that the first 
half yearly interest coupons have fallen 
due?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And also that the coupons were not 
paid by the Midland Corporation?” 

“Certainly—for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that the Corporation had 
no money to pay them with.” 

Powell’s smile was the essence of 
sareasm and condeseension. 

“My learned friend has already ad- 
mitted sufficient to prove our case to 


Five fertile fields for “new business" 
(Which will you cultivate this year? ) 


Mian of your business increase must come from these 

fields; from depositors who should patronize more 
departments of your bank—whose small accounts can be de- 
veloped into larger, more profitable ones. They should 
yield a rich harvest if sown with productive seed. 


Trust Department 


FERTILE field for business 

that is both profitable in itself 
and a feeder for your other de- 
partments. Mailing list counsel, 
special letters, resultful literature 
individyalized for you, comprise 
Purse service—used by more than 
30 of the 100 largest U. S. banks 
and trust companies. 


Savings Accounts 


LARGE number of the aver- 

age bank’s savings accounts 
are unprofitable. Many banks 
have successfully used Purse lit- 
erature to increase balances. One 
reports a gain of 585% in 2710 
small accounts after 12 months’ 
treatment. Another, 104% gain 
in 869 accounts. .A method, not 
only of increasing balances, but 
of binding depositors more firmly 
to the bank. 


Checking Accounts 
BALANCES of small checking 

accounts can be_ increased. 
928 accounts of a Chicago bank 
gained $107,687 (52%) in a year 
when treated by Purse litera- 
ture—a campaign that gives the 


depositor a better understanding 
of what the bank does for him, 
and what he should do for the 


bank. 
Stockholders 


HEY can direct much busi- 

ness to the bank. We have 
prepared a series of printed mes- © 
sages that banks use to win the 
stockholders’ active cooperation. 


Employes 
REQUENT direct contact with 
depositors makes every employe 

a potentially powerful developer 
of new business. “Building Bank 
Character” is a special campaign 
that spurs the bank employe to 
more efficient service. 

These fields deserve first con- 
sideration when you plan your 
1926 publicity program. Produc- 
tive seed, the product of 15 years’ 
study and practice of bank busi- 
ness development, is ready for 
consideration by bank and trust 
company executives. 

Write to nearest office for plan 
and specimen literature for de- 
partments you seek to develop. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


the hilt,” Powell averred. 

“Have you anything to say, Mr. Chip- 
man?” the Court queried. 

“Simply this, Your Honor,” was the 
careless retort, “I admitted everything 
that my learned friend asked, and now 
I want to know if he’s prepared to admit 
that the overdue coupons were paid by 
the Ajax Trust Company, which ad- 
vanced the money for that purpose?” 

“That’s exactly what happened, and 
I’m certainly willing to admit it, but I 
don’t see how that helps my learned 
friend in view of the fact that the 
Lumber Corporation itself was in de- 
fault,” was the sneering reply. 

“And I might point out to the Court,” 
Chipman suggested, “that my learned 
friend has already admitted enough to 
show that he has no ease, and that no 
erounds for foreclosure exist on his own 


G 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 


admission.” 

“T think the Court would want a little 
something more than my learned friend's 
bare statement to back up so radical a 
proposition,” Powell interrupted. 

Chipman calmly opened a calfbound 
volume and referred to a marked page. 

“In the case of Connell vs. Kaukauna, 
a decision of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court reported in 160 Northwestern 
Reporter, 1035,” Chipman argued, “the 
evidence showed that a trust mortgage 
to a trust company provided that on any 
default of interest the trust company 
could declare the principal of the bonds 
due and take the usual foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, ,a set of interest coupons fell 
due, the mortgagor defaulted in pay- 
ment, the trust company, for some 
reason not disclosed, paid the interest 
coupons, then declared the bonds due, 
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&- Banker Associates 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. : Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
















Two Buffalo Basis Unite 


MONDAY; December fourteenth, the 

Fidelity Trust Company and the Manu- 
facturers and Traders National Bank, became 
the Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company. 


THIS merger results from the desire of the 

officers and directors of both institutions 
to augment their resources, service, and ex- 
perience for the benefit of the fast growing 
businesses of Buffalo and Western New York. 


THE new institution will maintain the high 

ideals which inspired the founders and 
and which have earned the faith and respect 
of the business houses of the community. 


Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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and started foreclosure proceedings.” 

“And what did the court decide?” the 
judge demanded sharply. 

“The decision was that the trust com- 
pany could not foreclose on the ground 
that, the coupons having been paid, 
there was no default within the meaning 
of the trust mortgage. In other words, 
that as long as the coupons were paid, 
there was no default regardless of who 


actually made the payment,’ Chipman 
explained. “The Wisconsin Supreme 


Court makes that plain in its judgment, 
where it says that, ‘After the trust com- 
pany had paid the interest it could not 
by any act on its part withdraw pay- 
ment and create a default.’ ” 

“Would you hand up that case, Mr. 


Chipman,” the judge requested. Chip- 
man handed up the book, the judge 
glanced at the headnote of the case, and 
closed the volume with a determined 
bang. 

“Case dismissed, and foreclosure re- 


fused,” the judge announced. “Court 
adjourned.” 

The delighted - Armour turned to 
Chipman. 


“We're not any too flush right now, 
but we’ve got the money in the ground; 
whatever your bill is, go the limit, and 
we'll pay it.” 

“There was an idea abroad in financial 
circles that you weren’t going to be able 
to pay those coupons, and that these 
proceedings would be started,” Chipman 
replied. 

“Yes, you're right on that 
Armour assured him. 

“And as-soon as the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings were actually started, the bonds 
took a pretty bad slump.” 

“They certainly did,” 
mitted. 

“Well, I knew pretty well what the 
Lumber Corporation’s mining engineers 
had found, and as soon as I knew I was 
to be in this case I bought up enough 
of the bonds at 65 to clean up $30,000,” 
Chipman declared. “That’s really pay 
enough for one case, to say nothing of 
the fun of arguing it, so if you don’t 
mind, we’ll eall it square.” 


9 
seore, 


Armour ad- 


Herman A. Mayer sueceeds John T. 
Beasley as president of the United 
States Trust Company of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. Mr. Mayer started in as a 
teller in the United States Trust Com- 
pany, later becoming treasurer and then 
vice president of the institution. 


Organize Escrow Association 

A group of California bankers en- 
gaged in escrow work had been meeting 
in regular luncheon conferences for 
some time and discussing escrow work. 
These meetings assumed such propor- 
tions that it was thought advisable to 
organize a permanent association. The 
new organization is known as the Calli- 
fornia Eserow Association. 

The following officers have been 
chosea: President, John C. Campbell, 
superintendent of Eserows, Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank; Vice 
Presidents, J. L. Keyes, W. T. Rimpau, 


and W. J. Chureh; and Treasurer, 
W. M. Crandall. 
The exeeutive committee ineludes 


John Clarke, John Parsons and Martin 
Davis Jr. 


Charles H. J. Simms was elected a 
director of the Winters National Bank, 
Dayton, Ohio. He has had wide ex- 
perience in banking and is well known 
in banking cireles throughout Ohio and 
Illinois. His father, the late William 
H. Simms, was president of the Dayton 
National Bank for 35 years. 
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BUSINESS TENDENCIES 
PAVING THE WAY 
TO PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 28) 

prove telephone service and make it 
more economical. It is largely because 
of this faet, namely, that such a large 
force of people is engaged on scientific 
research, better operating methods, bet- 
ter accounting methods and all other 
things that go to make up improved 
and more economical service, that tele- 
phone service today in this country is 
at such a high standard and that we 
ean confidently look forward to con- 
tinued progress. ‘ 

The Bell System illustrates the size 
of modern business undertakings. There 
are interconnected in the Bell Telephone 
System over 16,000,000 telephones. This 
means, theoretically, that any one of 
these millions of telephones can be put 
into communication with any other one 
anywhere in the United States any time 
of day or night. In order to make that 
intereommunieation possible the Bell 
System owns property and other assets 
—that is, switchboards, buildings, pole 
lines, conduits, ete—that have cost over 
$2,800,000,000. Including the employes 
of the manufacturing company, it em- 
ploys over 320,000 men and women. 


The telephone business grows some-. 


what faster than general business, and 
as I have pointed out, general business 
grows somewhat faster than the popula- 
tion. This growth in our business means 
a continual inerease in plant and faeili- 
ties, so that our construction program 
is over $350,000,000 a vear. Of this, 
nearly $100,000,000 is for reconstrue- 
tion, for replacing plant which has worn 
out or become obselete; so that our 
net additions are somewhere between 
$250,000,000 and $275,000,000 a vear. 


The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company itself has over 360,000 
owners of its stock, all of which is com- 
mon stock. These stockholders are 
located in every part of the United 
States, as well as some in Canada and 
other parts of the world. The average 
holding is 26 shares each. It is inter- 
esting to note also that nobody owns 
as much as one per cent of our stock, so 
it seems to me that the telephone com- 
pany is literally publicly owned. We 
believe this is a good thing for the coun- 
try generally; in other words, that it 
is a good thing and in line with the 
present development of events that the 
people of the country should own di- 
rectly an interest in the basic enter- 
prises. Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that it is a good thing for us 
financially. It broadens the market 
for our securities and, so long as our 
earnings and credit are satisfactory, 
makes it possible for us to obtain the 
large amounts of new money needed 
annually to keep up with our necessary 
extensions of facilities. 
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RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 





BUILDING 


MALL homes and mammoth apartments, single shops and 
thirty-six story office buildings, little factories and acres of 
additions, retail stores and theatres continue to appear in Detroit. 


$200,000,000 was the actual value of building in Detroit in 
1925 according to permits issued. 


This Bank is an important factor in the building trade. It 
* offers unequalled facilities for serving all having banking busi- 
ness in the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank, and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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Along with material progress in gen- 
eral business, there has been a corre- 
sponding development in the standards 
of business honor and integrity. Prae- 
tices and ethics which not so long ago 
were looked upon as being entirely 
justified, have become outlawed. 

Today it is probably big business 
which leads in these higher standards. 
It may be that it is the ability to take 
a long-time view of business, as con- 
trasted with the desire for immediate 
return, that has made possible the adop- 
tion of these standards. Big business, 
incorporated as it is, realizes that it is 
established for the long haul and that 
in the long run scrupulous honesty and 
integrity are the best rules for success. 


NEW YORK MEETING OF 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Francis H. Sisson, president of the 
trust company Division of the American 
3ankers Association and chairman of 
the committee on arrangements for the 
annual banquet of the trust companies 
of the United States, announced re- 
cently that the next banquet will be held 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, February 18, 1926. 

The banquet will come at the close of 
a two day session of the seventh mid- 
winter conference of the corporate fidu- 
ciaries of the country to be held under 
the auspices of the Trust Company Di- 
vision, American Bankers Association. 
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TAX DECISIONS THAT AFFECT 
BANKER AND CUSTOMER 


Lawful deductions for compensation paid to 
executors and trustees — When burden of proof 
is on the taxpayer— Deductions for donations 


RACTICALLY all banks now han- 

dle estates either directly or 
through the officers and such institu- 
tions are favorably affected by a decis- 
ion recently made by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

In its ruling the Board held that com- 
pensation paid to executors and trustees 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the will, is a lawful deduction for in- 
come tax purposes from the income of 
the estate. And, this is true without 
regard to the fact that a portion of the 
estate’s income is exempt from taxation. 

It happens that in the particular case 
ruled on, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue determined after auditing the 
taxpayer’s income tax return that the 
estate was entitled to take deduction 
for the compensation of executors and 
trustees according to the amount of the 
estate that was taxable. In other words, 
the Commissioner disallowed $4,875.60 
of a total deduction claimed of $24,000. 
The Commissioner contended that the 
deduction should be allowed in propor- 
tion to the amount of income taxable. 

Through this finding he determined 
a deficiency in tax for the year in ques- 
tion amounting to $1,037.25. Then 
when the case came up before the Board, 
the Commissioner took a step further 
and pleaded that no deduction whatso- 
ever was justified. 

Now, the deceased, knowing that a 
large income would be derived annually 
from his estate, made an allowance in 
his will for payment of the executors 
and trustees over a number of years. 
He made specific arrangement for com- 
pensation to these people, stipulating a 
fixed annual salary instead of the cus- 
tomary fees and commissions. He also 
provided that salaries be paid out of 
the income of the estate. 

In returning its decision the Board 
drew a fine line of distinction between 
an “operating” estate and one which is 
quickly settled. It pointed out that the 
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case in question was one where long time 
trusts were created, the execution of 
which must extend over such a period 
of years as to constitute a continuous 
business. Under such cireumstances the 
executor and trustees were merely em- 
ployes of the estate. “The salaries,” 
said the Board, “were ordinary and nece- 
essary business expense of the estate 
and properly deductible as such.” 

Banks that are continually interested 
in estate proceedings, will find much of 
value in this decision of the Board be- 
cause it clears a point which has been 
long in doubt in the financial world. 

* * * * 
HERE are quite a number of bank 
ers and other taxpayers who console 
themselves with the thought that “the 
Government is barred” from making 
further tax claims against them ‘Yor a 
certain year. 

Whenever this question arises it is 
well to bear in mind the fact that the 
burden of proof is on the taxpayer to 
show that an assessment has been barred 
by the Statute of Limitations. Not 
only does the tax administration hold 
this attitude but the Board has taken 
the same position in recent rulings. A 
decision was made only a short while 
ago putting particular stress on the fact 
that the burden of proof rests on the 


taxpayer. In handing down its find- 
ings, the Board said: “In our opinion 


the Statute of Limitations on assessment 
is an affirmative defense and the burden 
of proving that the assessment has been 
barred thereby is on those seeking to 
avail themselves of its benefit.” 
Without going into the finest details 
of the Board’s statements here, it is 
well to observe one fact. Whenever a 
person, corporation, or other taxpayer 
sees fit to invoke the Statute of Limita- 
tions as a reason why he or it should 
not be assessed, all contentions should 
be supported with full information, 
particularly as to dates of filing, ete. 
A handy thing in cases where dates are 
in doubt is a receipt from the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for your district. 
Such a receipt should be obtained upon 
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filing documents, checks, or other papers 
with the tax bureau, or any part thereof, 
no matter what is the nature of the 
papers being filed. It will save time, 
trouble, and inconvenience. Even the 
Government cannot very well argue 
against a receipt with its agent’s name 
signed to it. It does not matter whether 
the dispute arises over the Statute of 
Limitations or some other matter—a 
receipt showing the date a return or 
other docuinent is filed will be found in 
a great many cases to be worth many 
times its weight in gold. 
- * * - 

NE decision in which taxpayers are 

manifesting a great deal of interest 
was described in an article several 
months ago. This ruling was made in 
the ease of a bank in Wyoming which 
had demolished a portion of its bank 
building. My reason for referring to 
this again is the fact that many inquiries 
have been received on the opinion; and 
a few words of additional explanation 
may clarify the matter in the minds of 
some readers. 


In the ease of this bank it will be re- 
-alled that it tore down a portion of its 
building and the Board ruled that the 
unextinguised cost of a building or part 
of a building demolished during the year 
1921 instant to the carrying on of a 
business is a regular deduction from 
the gross income of a corporate tax- 
payer in an income tax return made for 
that year. 

Now there seems to be considerable 
doubt as to whether the Board will hold 
the same attitude toward fixed assets 
within a building, such as bank cages, 
ete. In the decision the amount allowed 
as a deduction, represented what was 
called, the unextinguished ecost—when a 
wall was torn out, floors discarded, win- 
dow openings dropped, new windows 
installed, doors discarded, ceiling and 
roof changes, and the entrances taken 
out. The Board allowed as a deduction 
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from income the full amount of the cost 
remaining in these assets; that is, it 
allowed the original cost less deprecia- 
tion to date. This ought to clear up 
the question of the extent to which this 
opinion applies. However, the Board 
has held in other cases that the actual 
cost of demolishing is not a proper de- 
duction against income but is really a 
part of the cost of the new equipment 
or building set up and should be spread 
over the life of the new parts. 

7 - * +. 


SIDE from any particular decision 

of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals there is another matter which 
should be kept carefully in mind by 
bankers when advising customers in 
making up their tax returns. This is 
the fact that deductions for donations 
under the 1924 tax law are more liberal 
than those of previous laws. Partieu- 
larly is this true with respect to organ- 
izations of war veterans. 

While the 1921 revenue act specifi- 
cally exempted the American Legion 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary units of the 
Legion, the new law writes a much 
broader definition of soldiers’ or ex- 
soldiers’ associations to which contribu- 
tions by individuals are not taxable. 

Donations to any posts or organiza- 
tions of war veterans or to their auxil- 
iary units are not taxed under the 1924 
tax law, if they are organized in the 
United States or any of its possessions. 
Gifts to any such associations are free 
from tax only if no part of their net 
earnings inure to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. It is 
evident that gifts to any worth-while 
veterans’ association which is run ex- 
clusively for the members, are 
allowed as deductions. This allows as 
deductible items on the tax return, the 
gifts or donations to a great many or- 
ganizations, while the 1921 tax law 
specified only the American Legion and 
its Women’s Auxiliary units. 

Under the 1924 law, gifts to frater- 
nal societies, orders or associations op- 
erating under the lodge system are also 
exempt from tax. Congress, however, 
in wording the law made it clear that 
such contributions may be taken as de- 
ductions against an individual’s income 
only if the gifts are to be used exelu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes or if 
used for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals. 

One point should be made clear here. 
Corporations may not deduct for their 
gifts of charitable or similar nature, 
while individuals may do so. 

In assisting depositors to make up 
their returns it is a good plan to advise 
them to state the name and address of 
each organization to which a gift has 
been made and as nearly as possible the 
date and the amount of the gift in each 
ease to help Uncle Sam in determining 
if the deduction is a proper one. 


now 
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Panels of teakwood, a massive Dutch chandelier, South African marble in the fireplace, together 
with rich hangings and appropriate furniture, help in ins Ste and attractiveness in 
u 


the directors’ room of the Liberty Bank of 


* * 


NEW BOND GUARANTEE 
PLAN ANNOUNCED 


Adoption of a new “bona fide uncon- 
ditional guarantee plan backed by re- 
sourees held under strict legal and state 
supervision,’ and said to embody all 
the safety provisions endorsed by the 
Investment Bankers Association, has 
been announced by G. L. Miller & Com- 
pany. 

Under the new plan the G. L. Miller 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Corpora- 
tion has been organized to guarantee 
prompt payment of principal and in- 
terest. 

The new corporation will underwrite 
no other risks, such as commonly han- 
dled by surety and indemnity com- 
panies, but will hold all its resources 


* 


alo. 


* * 


for the guarantee of bonds issued by 
the Miller Company. According to of- 
ficials of the company, it will maintain 
a 20 to 1 ratio between the total amount 
of outstanding liability and its capital 
and surplus. 9 


George Temple has been appointed 
manager of the Washington Street 
branch of the California Bank in Los 
Angeles, to fill the vacancy made‘by the 
resignation of Leo S. O’Flaherty. Mr. 
O'Flaherty has become affiliated with 
Blyth-Witter & Company. 

Mr. Temple has been connected with 
the California Bank for the past three 
years and has held various positions at 
the Broadway branch and the head office 
of the institution. 
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MERGER ANNOUNCED BY 
NEW YORK BANKS 


Samuel S. Conover, president of the 
Fidelity-International Trust Company 
and John T. Sproull, chairman of the 
board of the Coal and Iron National 
Bank, announced on December 21 that 
the boards of directors of both banks 
had unanimously voted to recommend 
to their stockholders that the two insti- 
tutions be merged. 

The Coal and. Iron National Bank 
will first become a state bank and as 
soon as the law permits will be merged 
into the Fidelity-International Trust 
Company, which will then change its 
name to the Fidelity Trust Company of 
New York. 

The capital of the enlarged institu- 
tion will be $4,000,000, the surplus 
$2,500,000, and the undivided profits 
$500,000, making a total invested capi- 
tal of $7,000,000. The deposits of the 
two banks at the present time aggregate 
about $45,000,000, making total re- 
sources of over $50,000,000. 

It is planned to have the head office 
in the north side of the Equitable Build- 
ing at 120 Broadway, formerly oceu- 
pied by the Liberty National Bank and 
more recently used by the Metropolitan 
Trust Company before its amalgama- 
tion with the Chatham & Phenix Na- 
tional Bank. 

The offices of the Coal and Iron Na- 
tional Bank at 143 Liberty Street and 
those of the Fidelity-International Trust 
Company at the corner of Chambers 
Street and West Broadway, as well as 
its two branches at 110 William Street 
and 17 Battery Place, will be continued, 
giving the new institution five places of 
business in the downtown financial sec- 
tion. 


The managing officers of the two in- 
stitutions when merged under the name 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York will be Samuel 8S. Conover, execu- 
tive chairman, and John T. Sproull, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Due to the unexpected death of Julian 
W: Potter, who was to serve as presi- 
dent, this office will be held open tem- 
porarily. 


INVENTS AUTOMATIC STOP- 
PAYMENT MACHINE 


Morton Waddell, trust officer of the 
Harriman National Bank in New York, 
has been granted a patent on a stop- 
payment machine for banks. The de- 
vice works in conjunction with a state- 
ment or bookkeeping machine. The 
dollar amount of all stop-payments are 
registered in the machine and upon such 
amount being again struck, the machine 
will automatically lock, light a bulb or 
notify the operator by other means that 
the particular amount struck is in ques- 
tion. 

This device should be well received 
by the banking fraternity as the error 
of paying checks upon which there have 
been stop-payment instructions, is a 
great and constant liability. 


CHICAGO BANKS TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


At a recent meeting the directors of 
the First National Bank in Chicago 
recommended to the stockholders that 
the capital stock be increased from $12,- 
500,000 to $15,000,000; the 25,000 
shares representing the increase, to be 
sold to stockholders or their assigns, at 
$100 per share. The matter will be sub- 
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mitted to the stockholders of the bank 
at the annual meeting to be held on 
January 12 and the subscription rights 
will be given to stockholders of record 
en that day. As the books close for the 
annual meeting three days before, this 
means that stockholders of record at the 
close of business Jannary 8 will receive 
the rights. They will be given until 
February 13 to pay for the additional 
stock to which they are entitled to sub- 
seribe. 

At the meeting of the directors of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, a resolu- 
tion was passed recommending the in- 
crease of that bank’s capital from $6,- 
250,000 to $7,500,000. This will be done 
by a transfer from the bank’s undivided 
profits account and will not involve any 
payment of new money by stockholders. 
The additional stock of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank will, like the present 
stock, be held in trust for the stock- 
holders of the First National. After 
the inerease, each stockholder of the 
First National will have, as now, a bene- 
ficial interest of one-half share in the 
First Trust and Savings Bank for each 
share owned of the First National stock. 

The transfer books of the First Na- 
tional will be closed from January 8, 
1926, until the opening of business Feb- 
ruary 23, 1926. 

At the same meeting John P. Wilson 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank to 
fill a vacaney. 


MIAMI BANK CLEARINGS 
PASS BILLION MARK 


When Miami bankers predicted last 
summer that bank clearings for 1925 
would exceed $1,000,000,000 it was 
thought in many quarters that their 
claims were excessive. The Miami 
Clearing House Association has an- 
nounced that this figure was passed in 
the early part of December, showing a 
gain of 475 per cent over 1924, in which 
vear the total clearings were $212,353,- 
780.40. 

There is no better index to local eco- 
nomie conditions than bank clearings. 
The figures issued by the Clearing House 
Association show that Miami not only 
leads the entire country but sets a 
world’s record in the matter of annual 
bank clearing increase. 

Many of the banks have grown so 
rapidly that difficulty has been experi- 
enced in maintaining adequate mechanical 
equipment and personnel. The Bank of 
Coral Gables, near Miami, was organ- 
ized less than a year ago with a capital 
of $25,000 and a staff of two persons. 
After 11 months of operation, it has 
more than 3,000 depositors, $3,000,000 
in deposits, and a large and constantly 
increasing staff. 

Wealth per capita in Miami was 
$7,470 for 1925, as against $3,300 in 
1924. 
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AN EDUCATOR’S VIEWPOINT 
ON SCHOOL THRIFT TRAINING 


(Continued from page 19) 

as the work has been underway in some 
form or another in our schools for more 
than a quarter of a century. More re- 
cently, however, the commercial possi- 
bilities in this work have been realized, 
and supported by the federal and state 
departments of government, and this 
has brought school banking to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

It has been reported that business 
conducted upon the deferred payment 
plan within the United States for the 
past year amounted to.a sum approxi- 
mating $3,000,000,000. The ease with 
which credit is secured from the mer- 
chandising service, and the methods em- 
ployed in high pressure salesmanship, 
makes it imperative that the schools 
shall give some attention to training the 
purchaser as well as the seller. School 
banking as a part of the curriculum is 
doing this for thousands of pupils. 

The program provides training in wise 
spending through the use of the budget 
system, the acquisition of capital 
through regular and systematic deposits 
of money in the bank, and a knowledge 
of the banks and banking methods in 
business. The work is offered from the 
kindergarten through the junior high 
schools and becomes an experience of 
the child during the habit forming years 
of his life. 

The kindergarten child becomes inter- 
ested in habits of frugality in the study 
of life habits told in stories of the bee, 
the ant, and the squirrel, and the re- 
sponse among the youngest children is 
most interesting. 

Pupils of the junior high school group 
(seventh, eighth, and ninth grades) find 
an equally impelling interest in making 
and keeping a personal budget and aec- 
count book and in visits of inspection 
te the loeal neighborhood bank. Train- 
ing in estimating values of articles of- 
fered for sale, as a defense against the 
superficial appeals of trained salesmen. 
is an equally important phase. 

This development is of high impor- 
tance also for the girls in the courses 
offered in home making, as the economic 
management of the home is coming 
more and more under the control of the 
women. In the final analysis, -thrift is 
intelligent spending. 

Co-operation with local banks is 
highly desirable in the development of 
a program of thrift training and school 
administrators appreciate this co-op- 
eration which is established usually at 
a loss to the banks. However, there is 
every reason to believe that in the long 
run there will be substantial rewards 
both civie and economie to banking or- 
ganizations having vision and a confi- 
dence in American edueational methods. 

School administrators are frequently 
asked to evaluate the best methods for 
carrying on a program of school bank- 
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Equitable Foreign 


Banking Service 


Through the New York office 
of The Equitable and the five 
foreign offices described be- 
low, The Equitable occupies 
an unusual position in the field 
of foreign banking. From 
those offices radiates a system 
of 11,000 correspondents ex- 
tending throughout the world. 


In London 


The two offices of The Equi- 
table in London, assist in 
financing the ever-growing ex- 
port and import trade between 
Great Britain, her Colonies, 
and the United States; and 
serve the ever-increasing num- 
ber of American visitors to 
London. 

The main office is in the 
heart of the financial district 
at 10 Moorgate, E. C. 2, and 
near the Bank of England. 
The second office is in Bush 
House, ngar the shopping and 
hotel districts. 


In Paris 


The Equitable in Paris is one 
of the largest banks in that 
city. During the past two 
years, it has ranked from 
twelfth to fourth in clearings 
in the Paris clearing house. 
Its convenient location, 23 
Rue de la Paix, has made it 
extremely popular with con- 
tinental travelers and its con- 
scientious, painstaking service 
has steadily increased its pa- 
tronage. In addition to the 
various departments of a 
modern bank and trust com- 
pany, the office maintains a 
separate department for wo- 
men and a special travel ser- 
vice bureau. 


In the Far East 


The Equitable Eastern Bank- 
ing Corporation is a subsidiary 
of The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany with offices at 37 Wall 
Street, New York, Kiukiang 
Road, Shanghai, and Queens 
Road, Hong Kong. Its officers 
are officers of The Equitable 
Trust Company. 

The Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporation gives 
correspondent banks, manu- 
facturers, importers and ex- 
yorters the advantages of a 

nk devoted exclusively to 
Oriental business, which is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
customs of the East. 


Local banks or business 
men, who contemplate financ- 
ing imports or exports, issuing 
drafts on any port of the 
world, buying or selling gold, 
silver or bills of exchange or 
any other kind of interna- 
tional transaction, will find it 
to their advantage to com- 
municate with the local repre- 
sentative of The Equitable. 
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“We must have £50,000 in 
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tor telephoned us. 


Just twenty minutes later the 
money was on deposit in a London 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1925 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 


Public Securities 
Other Securities .... 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .. 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches..... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


$162,995,748.94 
34,980,695.39 
15,762,171.73 

.. 21,593,855.71 
. 382,279,794.05 
1,565,650.00 
5,548,257.48 
40 263,426.45 
7,980,926.04 
6,637 ,400.72 


$679,607 ,926.51 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Bills Payable ; 
Accrued Interest, Reser 
Acceptances 


Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks.... 


Deposits... 


ing in co-operation with local banks. 
There are several organizations pre- 
pared to provide equipment and instal- 
lation service for school banking, and 
these may be resolved to two general 
types, viz., the stamp sales plan and 
the pass book system. Both plans offer 
advantages and disadvantages, and the 
suecess of one or the other depends upon 
the conditions under which they are to 
be used. No system will sueceed with- 
out the intelligent co-operation of par- 
ents, teachers, and bankers. 


The training afforded must be syste- 
matic, including: (1) definite and regu- 
lar sources of income, preferably 
through regular employment of pupils 
in the home or elsewhere; (2) a budget 
for personal expenses; (3) regular 


.$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
6,884,933.80 


$46,884,933.80 


5,000,000.00 
6,046,070.19 
40,263 426.45 
34,055,743.55 
547 ,357,752.52 


$679,607 ,926.51 





and definite periods for making bank 
deposits; (4) a system of keeping an 
account of personal receipts and ex- 
penditures; and (5) a knowledge of 
the local banking service. 

Pupils are instructed in the last ob- 
jective by making use of the outline 
presented below, by which they learn 
the type of service rendered by “Your 
Local Bank.” Whenever possible, they 
should visit the local: bank in groups 
small enough to learn by personally 
conducted tours, the various depart- 
ments and functions of the bank. 
Transition from the school savings sys- 
tem to the direct conduct of business 
with the bank service, should be made 
in the seventh and eighth grades. If 
this is not done prior to the time pupils 
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leave the junior school, it may never be 
established. The outline follows. 


YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD BANK 
I. The Bank. 
1—Uses of Banks. 
2—Kinds of Banks. 
a—National Banks. 
b—State Banks. 
e—Private Banks. 
d—Savings Banks. 
e—Commercial Deposit Banks. 
II. Organization of Banks. 


1—Stockholders. 
2—Officers. 
a—Board of Directors. 
b—President. 
e—Vice President. 
d—Cashier. 
e—Asst. Cashier. 
3—Service Department. 
a—Receiving Teller. 
b—Paying Teller. 
e—Note Teller. 
d—Savings Department. 


e—Bookkeepers. 
f—Loans, Investments, Bonds, 
ete. 


III. Business Methods in Banks. 


1—Making Deposits. 
a—Savings Deposits. 
1—Deposit Book. 
2—Deposit Slip. 
3—Certificate of Deposit. 
b—Commercial Deposits. 
1—Bank Book. 
2—Deposit Slip. 
3—Writing Checks, En- 
dorsement, ete. 
e—Safety Deposit Vaults. 
1—Rental Service. 
2—Rules and procedure gov- 
erning use of safety de- 
posit boxes. 
IV. Extension Service in Banks. 
* 1—Letters of Credit. 
2—Travelers’ Checks. 
3—Drafts. 
4—Bills of Exchange. 


V. The Personal Equation in Banking. 

1—Advantages in knowing your 
banker. 

2—Honesty and promptness as a 
personal asset. 

3—Advantages of 
business methods. 

4—Thrift habits and early train- 
ing in thrift. 

5—Wise spending and safe in- 
vestments. 

6—Trust Department. 


conservative 


The doctrine expressed by a_ well 
known American humorist in the defini- 
tion “Thrift is doing without what you 
want now, so you can have it when you 
don’t want it,” has many followers in 
our day and generation. However, it 
is not the satisfaction of immediate 
wants that proves to be the greatest ob- 
stacle in a school program seeking to 
instill habits of thrift and frugality. 
The indulgence of parents, often at a 
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sacrifice to themselves, together with our 
great store of natural resources, makes 
self-sacrifice and saving appear to be 
our boys and girls. 
Born in a land of plenty, from the pres- 
ent outlook it appears that there never 
can be want for those who have enough 
for the present. This outlook comes 
from the optimism of youth, without 
which there could be no progress in this 
old world. The common problem of 
parents, teachers, and bankers is the 
sane and efficient development of a pro- 
gram of training in habits of thrift and 
frugality that will add to the sum total 
of human happiness and the financial 
stability of our nation: 


unnecessary to 


How successfully this program is be 
ing developed may be seen from the 
totals submitted in the Sixth Annual 
Report on School Savings Banking com 
piled and published by the American 
Bankers Association. 

In 1920 there were 2,736 co-operating 
schools in the United States; in 1925 
the number had increased to 10,163. 
In 1920 there were 462,651 pupils mak 
ing deposits through school savings 
banks; in 1925 the number had reached 
2,869,497. The total deposits received 
through school banks in 1920 amounted 


to $2,800,301.18, while in 1925 this 
amount had reached $16,961,560.72. 
These figures should convince any 


banker that the school savings venture 
has passed the experimental stage. At 
the same time, the skeptical school ad 
ininistrator or class room teacher must 
admit that training of considerable edu- 
cational significance is resulting from 
this rapidly growing work. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF 
PROPER ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 21) 





of such stocks—let us say, a total of 
not more than 25 per cent of the estate? 
And bear in mind that in figuring such 
stocks you must take into consideration 
not only the current yield, but the ap- 
preciation in value by rights, stock divi- 
dends, and otherwise over a period of 
years. 

V. Next, the disposition of seeuri- 
ties in a concern which is either actually 
in receivership, or publicly known to 
be in serious ‘difficulties. Obviously, 
upon the initial review made when the 
trust is established if securities are 
found substantially depreciated in value 
owing to the difficulties in which the 
particular concern finds itself, it be- 
eomes the difficult duty of the invest- 
ment officers to determine whether it is 
wise to retain those securities in the 
hope that the market will improve, or 
best to sell them and take a substantial 
loss. It is easy enough to say that a 
5% per cent bond of a large industrial 
concern which at the time it is received 
‘is selling around 50 is not a suitable 
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A tower of strength— that wasn’t 


HE stone walls of the Tower 

of London stood, in bygone 
centuries, as symbols. of security 
and strength. 


Confidence in the security of the 
famous Tower was so complete in 
the days of Charles the First, that 
merchants and bankers put their 
monies in it for safekeeping. 


All was well until King Charles, 
in a moment of financial stress, 
confiscated for his own use the 
entire £120,000 deposited in the 
Tower. This act quite destroyed a 
hitherto well-established banking 
custom! The merchants of London 
looked elsewhere for the protection 
of their funds. 


In our present-day banking prac- 


tice the physical protection of funds 
is safely taken for granted. The 
protection of broader financial in- 
terests however has become the 
special business of commercial 
banking institutions. 


Each year opportunities. to be of 
financial help to their customers 
come to such, banks as the Sea- 
board. The list of responsibilities 
assumed by the Seaboard covers 
the extending of credit and making 
loans on all forms of sound collat- 
eral, giving impartial investment 
advice as well as conducting rou- 
tine banking services. 

To concerns whose soundness is 
in step with its own, the Seaboard 
offers an enduring business friend- 


ship. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


115 Broadway 


Broad and Beaver Streets 


24 East 45th Street 








trust investment, and therefore, to give 
instructions to have it sold, but to do 
so is to evade the responsibility which 
the trust company holds itself out as 
being ready to assume. 

It is not my province here to diseuss 
the legal liability of the trustee if it 
elects to hold such seeurities and they 
subsequently depreciate in value. As a 
practical matter, I conceive it to be the 
obligation of the trustee to make a 


thorough investigation of the situation 
in the particular industry and in the 
condition of the particular company, 
and to determine from all the informa- 
tion thus available whether it is wise 


for the best interests of the trust to 
dispose of those securities or to hold 
them in the hope and expectation of im- 
proved conditions in the affairs of the 
company. I appreciate that it is not 
the function of the trustee to gamble in 
securities, but I believe it to be the duty 
of the trustee to exercise sound business 
judgment. 

The more diffieult problem is pre- 
sented when the concern is in such finan- 
cial straits that a liquidation or re-or- 
ganization is inevitable. Is the trustee 
to insist upon a liquidation, to accept 
scaled-down securities in accordance 

(Continued on page 62) 
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HANDLING THE PROBLEMS OF 
NEW VAULT CONSTRUCTION 


is HE conservative policy which gov- 
erns most banking institutions is 
often evident when the bank has out- 
grown its old quarters and must provide 
a new building in which to earry on its 
increased business. In instances 
this policy takes the shape of false 
economy. 


some 


This is particularly noticeable in the 
construction of burglar-proof vaults. 
The importance of proper construction 
of the vault, which is really the princi- 
pal fixture of the bank, is often 
overlooked in an effort to economize on 
the project as a whole. 

A serious bit of mis-directed economy 
which is often practiced, is the use of 
the old yault door in the new structure. 
The old door appears to be equally as 
useful and imposing as when it was 
first installed, perhaps 15 or 25 years 
before, and according to all outward 
appearances it is just as good as ever. 
Nothing is worn out, it locks and un- 
locks and has the same general mechan- 
ism as a new door. In using it in the 
new building, the bank can save a con- 
siderable sum, so—why should a new 
one be installed? 

If it had not been for the progress 
of the last generation in the invention 
and perfection of new devices, the vault 
doors built 15 or 25 years ago would 
still be burglar resisting and suitable 
for continued use in new _ buildings. 
The new device, however, which has 
caused the depreciation in value of all 
vault entrances constructed before its ad- 
vent and which has caused many former 
vaults to lose their impenetrable quali- 
ties, is the oxy-acetylene torch. Before 
its appearance in general use and even 
while it was considered an impractical 
implement, vaults and vault doors had 
only to withstand attacks by drills, 
nitro-glycerine, dynamite and chisels, 
It they could resist these tools and ex- 
plosives, they were considered, strictly 
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Importance of the vault in a new bank 
building—- What constitutes a modern 
vault, and can the banker alone decide ? 


By E. E. STRAUSS 


burglar-proof and ample protection for 
the contents they guarded. 

The oxy-acetylene torch, in its pres- 
ent highly developed state of perfection, 
has created a field of burglarious opera- 
tion covering the entire country and has 
made insecure innumerable bank and 
safe deposit vaults fairly resistant to 
other forms of attack. The danger is 
further enhanced by the use of the auto- 
mobile in raids on banks to carry the 
necessary tanks of gas and other crimi- 
nal equipment, and also for the quick 
get-away. As a result, the arrest and 
conviction of only an insignificant pro- 
portion of bank burglars has _ been 
brought about in the past few years. 
This condition was the cause of the de- 
mand for radical changes in the con- 
struction of vaults and doors, and these 
changes apply not only to the entrance 
doors and vestibules, but as well to the 
surrounding steel linings and conerete 
walls. 

Even today,however, after years of 
successful bank burglaries through the 
use of the oxy-acetvlene torch, vaults 
are being installed which will not ef- 
fectively withstand attacks by this tool 
in the hands of an expert burglar. The 
greater number of such vaults in other- 
wise modern buildings are those which 
have old vault doors for their entrances, 
built before the torch came into use. 
Most of these out-of-date affairs either 
were moved from the banks’ former 
buildings or were purchased purposely 
to effect economies. Such doors are 
generally found to have been discarded 
by other banks as unfit for further use 
because of their inability to resist at- 
tack. Many banks are not familiar with 
the required qualities of doors and are 
unkowningly paying dearly for the little 
protective value the obsolete ones pro- 
vide. 

There is a wide divergeney of opinion 
as to what constitutes a modern vault 
door. At best, bankers have not been 
greatly enlightened on the subject of 
those portions of vault structure which 
erter into the element of protection 
against attack, such as the surrounding 


walls, which form the principal resist- 
ance of many modern vaults. Therefore, 
the bank can hardly decide alone on what 
should be purchased or how the vault 
should be built. It should follow the 
same procedure as it would in connec- 
tion with anything else about which it 
knows little or nothing—and that is, to 
consult with those who are in intimate 
touch with vault work and who know 
all phases of vault construction as 
thoroughly as the banker knows finances 
and the banking business. 


Quite often a bank’s indifferent atti 
tude regarding the construction of the 
vault is due to its willingness to take a 
chance that the structure will never be 
put to the test of a severe attack. The 
structural steel and the foundation of 
a building are to support the building 
and they must perform this function; 
the same rule applies to the electrical 
work; likewise, the ventilating system. 
And the owners must be assured be 
forehand that these functions will be 
performed correctly. The vault, how- 
ever, is seldom subjected to proof that 
it will adequately perform the purpose 
for which it is designed, and banks are 
often satisfied, therefore, with almost 
any vault that appears to be substan- 
tial with highly polished doors and 
armament of heavy bolts and locks. 


A thorough study should be made of 
the entire vault structure—doors, lin- 
ings, reinforcement for concrete walls, 
electrical protection, inspection provis- 
ions, ete.—by one whose knowledge has 
been acquired through experience and 
by actual tests conducted in burglarious 
fashion. This gives the bank the bene- 
fit of expert knowledge of the protec- 
tive value of the type of construction 
employed. Many improvements and 
developments in vault construction are 
to be credited to studies of this kind 
and modern vault designers demand 
that the vaults built under their super- 
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vision be up to a high standard of work- 
manship, construction, and finish. They 
will not aecept work which does not 
comply strictly with the terms of the 
protective specifications. 





The first and prime consideration is 


“protection.” All other features should | 


be secondary to this. Banks that are 
willing to sacrifice protection for a 
beautiful interior finish, or that wish 
to add elaboration to the building col- 
umns without inereasing the cost of the 
structure, generally accomplish these 
things at the- expense of the vault. 
Frequently, one hears the statement that 
building bids are running too high and 
therefore the cost of the vault must be 
| kept to the minimum, which means that 
the seeurity of its walls and doors will 
be sacrificed. 

The protection in the entrance is ob- 
tained by proper thickness of doors 
and by the use of approved materials 
in their layup which will offer the 
greatest resistance to the oxy-acetylene 
torch, drills and _ explosives. This 
“proper” door construction should be 
supplemented with the most improved 

bolt and locking mechanism. 


~  g emr 


The protection of the walls is ob- 

tained by concrete, reinforced by one of 

F several recently improved methods and 
by steel linings. Many vaults are still 
being built with the old type of con- 
erete walls reinforced with common rods 
or rails, both of which construections— 
especially the former—are out of date, 

because they have been superceded by 
construction which gives far greater se- 


; curity at only a slight additional cost. 
f 
. 
, 


Sewer meer ne 


A supplementary element of protection 
is the electrical burglar alarm, of: which 
there are many kinds and grades. 

The banker should make certain that 
the different trades involved in building 
a vault are co-ordinated, that the con- 
erete is of the best mixture for vault 
walls, that the reinforcing is such as to 
give the greatest protection and that it 
is correctly set in place as required, and 
that there is a semblance of proportion 


a. between the protection provided by the 
walls with that of the doors. This ‘is 

best assured by. having the advice of an 
expert available during the progress of 
the work. 

‘ Well constructed vaults are seldom 

' attacked by burglars, because they 

: = learn beforehand whether or not their 

. prospective target is one that can be 


penetrated quickly. To withstand or- 
; ganized bands trained in the use of im- 
, plements and materials of the burglar’s 


1 eraft, such as attacked and successfully 
. burglarized vaults in two banks in 
1 . Spencer, Indiana, the vaults must be of 
1 the best construction known to the art 


today. In this burglary, it was reported 
that the bandits numbered from 15 to 
20, and had four automobiles to carry 
their equipment and in which to make 
their escape. This is only one of num- 
erous burglaries that have been com- 
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WELL-KNOWN 
BANKS 
PROTECTED BY 
RIVET-GRIP 


MELLON 
NATIONAL 
BANK, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROWBRIDGE & * 
LIVINGSTON, + , 
irchitects 


Protection for Valuables 
Thru Dangerous Hours 


‘of Darkness 


AULT walls reinforced by the Rivet-Grip 
System give real protection during the 
hours when your bank is closed. No matter 


what tools the cracksman may bring to the 
attack, time is not sufficient for successful 
penetration. 
Neither explosives, electric drills nor burning 
flame can pierce the intricate network of heavy 
Rivet-Grip steel embedded in thick walls of 
concrete. 
So effectively did Rivet-Grip resist all modern 
Sinmaeemnienie ti implements of destruction in the Federal Re- 
all principal serve Tests at Sandy Hook, that it has since 
cities been adopted by many of the country’s leading 
financial institutions, including eight Federal 
Reserve Banks. 
Yet Rivet-Grip is so flexible of arrangement; 
so economical of construction that banks of 
any size may use it. 
Our handbook on Modern Bank Vault Construction 


contains much interesting information for bankers 
considering building or remodeling. Write for it. 


Ine Rivet /Grip Steel Company 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


2737 Prospect Ave. - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Rivet-Grip Steel Joists for Office Building's, 
Large Residences and Garages. 
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The “Automatic” Wrapper 


Easy to handle—only one size to stock—best 
for all hand wrapping—the cut shows why. 


Red Windows give ease of visibility. 


“Steel-Strong™ Qyintette, Rainbow, Tubular and Old 
Style Wrappers, Federal and Colored Bill Straps and 
other Bank supplies are used throughout the countrv. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 
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mitted and in which the vaults were 
entered through the use of dynamite 
and oxy-acetylene torches. Real physi- 
eal protection alone will withstand at- 
tacks made by bands of yeggs such as 
burglarized the Spencer banks. 

The qualified vault engineer’s serv- 
ices not only include the design and 
erection of the vault shell and doors, 
but call also for a great deal of thought 
and planning as to the design of the 
interior. He should be able to give the 
bank valuable advice as to the sizes and 
proportions of safe deposit boxes that 
can be more easily rented in the locality, 
also the type of safe deposit lock that 
should be selected from the numerous 
kinds on the market, and he should 
offer suggestions for the correct ar- 
rangement of the safes and compart- 
ments for filing the bank’s collateral and 
securities. 

Another essential feature in an up- 
to-date safe deposit vault is the design 
of the ceiling and lighting arrangement, 
which must be attractive in appearance 
and produce a well lighted interior. 
Efficient ventilation is required in all 
of the larger vaults, which must be con- 
structed so as to be inconspicuous and 
in harmony with the appearance and 
finish of the balance of the work. A 
poorly lighted and poorly ventilated 
vault is not an asset to a bank, no 
matter how massive or fine the entrance 
may look. These are some of the more 
important details which the alert vault 
engineer will have studied out and ex- 
ecuted in first-class workmanship. 


Improvements to cost several thou- 
sand dollars will be made soon to the 
Merchants and Planters Bank of Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. The improvements 
will include the rearrangement and re- 
decorating of the lobby. 





A BULLET-PROOF METAL TO 
FOIL THE BANDIT 
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OVITE, a recent introduction in 
bullet proot metals, proved its ef- 
fectiveness in withstanding the impact of 
bullets in a public demonstration made a 
short time ago. 

A shot was fired point-blank at a man 
equipped with a steel vest, only to have 
the bullet flattened out. Others were 
aimed at glass, and also a sheet of metal, 
but they likewise failed to penetrate. 

The demonstration was carried on for 
the purpose of illustrating the Bovite 
system of life and property protection 
against the possible raid of bandits, and 
its adaptability for bank use. 

Such equipment as bullet-proof vests, 
bullet-proof glass, bullet-proof turrets 
and also metal window panels give pro- 
tection to the individuals handling 
money within the bank. 

Outside the bank, 


while the money 











a enmeshment of heavy 
steel embedded in a thick wall 
of rich concrete. All known meth- 
ods of the most skilled yeggman 
are baffled by this modern method 
of bank vault protection. 


The Steelcrete Armor Mat Vault 
defies drill, chisel, explosive and 
cutting flame. It stands as the 
world’s highest type of bank vault 
protection. 


The steelcrete Armor Mat Vault 
system has been adopted by many 
of the country’s leading financial 
institutions. Let us send you the 
booklet, “Protection.” 
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The Consolidated Expanded Metal avenice 


BRADDOCK, 


PHILADELPHIA; 1075 Germantown Ave. MINNEAPOLIS; Builders Exchange 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA tices | Sew York erry: 10S Park Ave. . 


DETROIT: Majestic Bide. 
CLEVELAND: 450 Leader-News Bldg 


Foreign Sales Office: 152 w est 42nd St., New York City 
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and securities are in transit, the sys- 
tem provides an invisibly armored pas- 
senger car made of Bovite metal and 
bullet-proof glass. In addition it is 
armed with guns and tear-gas bombs, 
together with other equipment includ- 
ing bullet-proof vests for men. The 
accompanying illustration shows an 
automobile body of bullet-proof metal 
mounted on a Buick chassis, indicating 
how closely it ean be designed to re- 
semble the standard body in make-up. 

The theory back of this metal is that 
if the energy of the impact of a bullet 
is conducted rapidly enough over a large 
area as it strikes, no damage will result. 
To secure this effect, a low carbon alloy 
metal was developed in which a mechani- 
cal treatment is substituted for the usual 
heat treatment and the “aging” is arti- 
ficially speeded. The result is a metal 
sheet in which the core differs in den- 
sity from the outer strata and has the 
capacity to conduct an impact from a 
45 calibre army Colt bullet over an area 

f 12 square inches. 

The weight of a Bovite armored car 
is.said to be within chassis limitations 
and one of the most recent develop- 
ments is a new Ford panel-top security 
wagon made of Bovite metal. 


HOW LOUISVILLE BANKERS 
ARE WINNING SCHOOL 
SAVERS 
(Continued from page 18) 
the Louisville School Thrift Association. 
In 1919 the Educational Thrift Serv- 
ice sold the juvenile thrift idea in Louis- 
ville to the Liberty Insurance Bank. 
This service was offered to only one 
bank in each city. But the Louisville 
Board of Education, the directors of the 
Liberty Insurance Bank, and officials 
of other banks in the city realized that 
if the school savings proposition was 
to be a really big success, it could not 
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The New York Trust Company 
Offers These Services to 





Do You Carry Your Umbrella 


Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


By AODERN, comprehensive 
AVA commercial banking facili- 
sales ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 


to customers— 


Foreign csedit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 


opportunities, and other poses con- 
in foreign 


veniences for those engag 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 


perience covering the entire field of 


trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 





be confined to one bank, 

Consequently, in 1921 the Liberty 
officers called all the other banks into 
a conference. Some of them were not 
interested at first, but they finally were 
won over to the fact that they should 
co-operate in establishing a separate de- 
pository, in a building by itself, for the 
savings of children alone. It was de- 
cided at that conference that $100,000 
would be necessary to finance the school 
bank for the first five years, and before 
the conference had ended this amount 
had been raised and a basis for propor- 
tioning the cost among the participat- 
ing banks was agreed on. 


The basis on which the first five-year 
cost was proportioned was arrived at 
by taking into consideration six points 
—capital and surplus of each bank, 
total deposits of each, the numbers of 
checking accounts, the numbers of sav- 
ings accounts, the rate of interest each 
paid on deposits, and the number of 
branch offices each bank maintained in 
the suburbs. and outlying business 
centers. On the basis agreed upon, the 
two largest banks in the city—the 
Citizens Union National Bank and the 
National Bank of Kentucky—were as- 
sessed 41 per cent, or $41,000 of the 
$100,000 fund. The board of directors 
of the School Savings Bank was and 
still is composed of two representatives, 
either vice presidents or cashiers, of 
each of the fourteen banks. This board, 
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When You Pray for Rain? 


NCE upon a time the farmers of a certain 

community, being in need of rain, decided 
to hold a meeting to pray for rain. Only one 
man evidenced his belief that their prayers 
would be answered by carrying his umbrella 
to the meeting. 

Is this story applicable to your bank? 
you sufficient safe deposit boxes to supply the 
new customers that should be your share of 
the new year’s business. - 

We will gladly send you specifications and 
prices on any quantity of safe deposit boxes. 


SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


Have 


CANTON, OHIO 





elected each fiscal year, meets once each 
month to direct the affairs of the juve- 
nile enterprise. 

The officers of the Association for the 
current fiseal year are: F. C. Adams 
of the National Bank of Kentucky, 
president; L. P. Miller of the Fidelity 
and Columbia Trust Company, vice 
president; and Fred W. Gates of the 
Louisville Trust Company, secretary 
and treasurer. 

In order to fully safeguard the chil- 
dren’s deposits, a blanket bond equal 
to the amount of the deposits in the 
school bank is furnished by surety com- 
panies. 

Officials of the participating institu- 
tions estimate that the School Savings 
Bank will earn profits totaling $65,000 
in the first five years of its operation. 
This will leave a deficit of $35,000 or 
$7,000 for each of the five years, but 
it is unanimously agreed that.this will 
be a comparatively trivial cost to the 
14 banks for thrift education among the 
children. 

No advertising is required to carry 
on the School Savings Bank. The 
hearty co-operation of teachers and the 
board of education and the almost 100 
per cent representation of school chil- 
dren with savings accounts, preclude 
the necessity for such an expenditure. 

The deposits of the school bank are 
placed with the 14 banks in the same 
proportion that the $100,000 was raised. 
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All deposits earn three per cent inter- 
est. In number, they now are running 
on an average of 19,800 each week. 


The bankers point out that the chil- 
dren are being taught thrift along with 
their reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and that this training cannot be com- 
pared with the results obtainable from 
the usual advertising methods. With 
the encouragement to be thrifty the 
youngsters have been made to regard 
the bank as their own institution de- 
pendent upon their patronage. 


Deposits may be made at the bank as 
well as at the schools and scores of’ 
children who have been forced to leave 
school and seek regular employment, are 
taking their savings direct to the tellers’ 
windows. 

Tuesday is the regularly assigned 
banking day in each class room of the 
city, but deposits may be made with 
teachers on any school day. They act 
as receiving tellers and each pupil’s 
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bank book, carefully numbered, contains 
a duplicate for each deposit slip. This 
is torn from the book by the teacher 
and sent to the school bank. The de- 
posits at the bank are recorded by num- 
bers and not by names. Ten young 
women under the direction of Mrs. 
Eleanor M. Collins, manager of the 
bank, take care of the books there. 
Mrs. Collins has been in charge of the 
bank since it was started. 


The deposits in each school room are 
placed in a miniature money bank and 
delivered to the school bank by a mes- 
senger chosen from the student body. 
These messengers are selected according 
to their grades and deportment ratings 
and they regard it as an honor as well 
as respite from books and pencils to be 
given the responsibile assignment of 
taking the money to the bank. 

Withdrawals may be made only at 
the school bank, and only when the child 
has a properly signed credential from 
his or her parent or guardian. By this 
method withdrawals in many eases are 
discouraged and parents are assured of 
first hand knowledge as to how their 
children dispose of their savings. 

Thrift is the sole object of the bank 
and its sponsors. Teachers and bank- 
ers make no attempt to tell the children 
how much they should save, and the 
question of whether they save at all is 
entirely optional with them. The court- 
ing of larger deposits from rich men’s 
sons is avoided. Although the return 
of the member banks’ investment de- 
pends on the amount of deposits placed 
by the school savings institution, they 
are using no promotion scheme other 
than co-operation with the teachers to 
stimulate the saving habit and to gain 
the good will of the coming generation. 
The city’s youth, the bankers argue, are 
being imbued with the idea that they 
must make it a point to save a part of 
their earnings and that they must earn 
in order that they may be thrifty. That 
is enough for the bankers. 


CONDENSING CREDIT INFOR- 
MATION FOR READY 
REFERENCE 
(Continued from page 25) 
the borrower. Maturing loans are shown 
in the same manner, in addition to which 


Incorporated 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


The facilities of this organization are extended not only 
to Land Banks, but to Investment Bankers and institu- 
tions desiring information or reports covering all phases 
of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 


Guy Huston & Co., Inc. 
61 Broadway 
Correspondent: Guy Huston Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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a notation is made as to the amount 
paid or renewed. The computation of 
“Unearned Discount” is on a ealendar 
month basis and each day’s figures are 
added togethet to show the amount for 
the month to date and in the space for 
the year is recorded the total for the 
same date of the previous year. “Earn- 
ings” show the actual discount earned 
and the demand loan interest collected. 


Another form is the set-up of the 
report for the weekly directors’ meeting, 
showing loans made by the bank between 
board days. Each director is furnished 
with either a photostat, mimeograph or 
carbon copy of this information. Each 
day’s transactions are copied from the 
discount book showing the amount of 
the note, by whom offered, business, class 
of paper, whether new loan, renewal or 
reduction and amount of latter; also 
total amount owing on own paper, cus- 
tomers’ notes, collateral and demand. 


At the eonelusion of this record, in- 
formation is given showing amount of 


paper discounted during the week, 
amount discounted at sundry rates, 
average rate earned on time loans, 


amount of bills discounted maturing 
during the succeeding six months; total 
amount due after that period; amount 
of overdue or suspended paper; amount 
of monthly bought paper maturities and 
a transcript of the new and increased 
demand loans for the week, the character 
of the collateral thereon, total amount 
owing in this manner and amount 
owing on time paper by the demand 
borrower. 


The average rate of interest earned on 
demand loans put on during the week 
and the average rate earned on all 
demand loans are also noted. Thus each 
director is provided with a close-up 
picture of the loans and discounts of 
the bank. These sheets are distributed 
by the secretary of the board and in 
view of their exceedingly confidential 
nature, it is the duty of the credit clerk 
who prepares them to see that all of 
them are returned at the close of each 
meeting so that they can be destroyed. 


Thus far the forms referred to have 
covered the assembling of information 
respecting a bank’s own customers. 
There is a record which is highly valuable 
when a bank is investing its surplus 
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funds in open market names. Reference 
is made to the “Bought Paper” record. 
The heading is planned to show the 
name,. address and business of the 
maker, names of endorsers on the note, 
name of broker selling the paper and 
previous maximum purchase. Below 
this, spaces are arranged for the date 
of the purchase, total amount, denomi- 
nation of pieces, maturity, rate at which 
purchased and disposition. 

On the right side of the sheet a 
summary is made of the bank investiga- 
tions indicating date, city, and name 
of bank consulted. In the column “De- 
positary,” a “D” is placed if the bank 
reporting has the account; if the paper 
is purchased or checked by the bank 
supplying information, this is indicated 
in the proper column by a “P” or “C”. 
If the opinion expressed regarding the 
risk is adverse, a cross or question mark 
is used in that column to draw atten- 
tion to the fact and to put the credit 
man or warning that the original report 
should be consulted. The- consensus of 
the results of trade investigations may 
also be noted. 


The reverse side of this sheet is 
arranged to show a summary of finan- 
cial statements for five periods, either 
annual or semi-annual. This information 
is taken from the comparative statement 
sheet made up for each paper name pur- 
chased and new figures recorded as 
received. This outline shows the quick 
assets, quick liabilities, working capital, 
net fixed assets after deducting mort- 
gages or bonded debt and depreciation, 
net worth and sales profits and divisions 
or withdrawals. 


There is a record which forms an 1m- 
portant part of the credit department 
data regardless of the fact that it may 
be an unpleasant reminder of faulty 
judgment and costly experience. Refer- 
ence is made to the history of ill-fated 
loans. While there is no established 
practice for recording the facts in these 
cases as the procedure varies in each 
instance, such pertinent facts can be 
included as the amount, description of 
the loan, class of security, if any; cause 
of the failure; the management and 
financial condition at or near the time 
of the difficulty; amount and character 
of recoveries, charge-offs, net loss and 
ultimate outeome; principal bank cred- 
itors; members of creditors’ committee; 
name of receiver or trustee in bank- 
ruptey and a transcript of any salient 
legal development or opinions in the 
process of settlement or liquidation. 


What have been construed as dead 
loans for a long period sometimes have 
a way of being reincarnated, as it were, 
and it is advisable to have in concrete 
form within easy access the facts with 
which to substantiate a claim after a 
long lapse of time. In addition a review 
of the pitfalls of the past may serve 
to prevent a repetition of similar mis- 
takes in the future. 
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BETTER VAULT PROTECTION 
SMALL BANK’S NEEDS 


By W. R. Hi. 


President, Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc 


RIMINALS study safeguards or 

protection with a view to breaking 
through the protection. Architects, 
vault engineers, vault builders and lock 
manufacturers study protection with 
the purpose of making it more immune 
from attack. 

Crime has progressed faster than pro- 
tection by disregarding the old value 
placed on human life, and in this way 
has exposed the fact that while large 
vaults are so surrrounded with human 
and material guards that burglarious 
attack is extremely difficult. Too little 
attention is given to the greater need 
for proper protection in small banks. 





Rare indeed is an attack made upon 
the large vault—because every precau- 
tion is taken to render it impregnable. 
But too often there appears a note in 
the newspaper that “The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Speedunk” has _ been 
burglarized and the cashier beaten or 
killed! If the small bank’s protective. 
needs were studied by the directors or 
the parent bank (if it be a branch), the 
burglar or hold-up man would quickly 
discover the futility of attack and turn 
his attention to “easier money.” The 
bandit of today wants his money easily 
and quickly, not caring if he kills to 
get it, but not daring to spend much 
time doing it. 


On the Subject. of Loft Buildings 


\ x THAT is a loft building? 
In its generally accepted meaning, it is a 
multiple story building designed to house manu- 


facturing projects, the space requirements or capi- 
tal of which do not warrant buildings of their own. 


A loft building is generally located to provide good 
railroad and trucking facilities, nearness to labor 
and to a convenient form of power supply. 


The tenant has all the benefits of a building of 
modern construction. He has rigid floors on 
which his machines will maintain their alignment 
and not wear out so easily; he is provided with 
light, heat, toilet facilities, janitor service, and he 
enjoys the lowest insurance rates compatible with 
his individual branch of industry. 





The real reason at the bottom of this 
lack of protection is the attitude “how 
cheaply can we do it” instead of “how 
well can we protect our investments.” 

One successful burglary or hold-up 
would amount to more than the extra 
cost of doing well what should be done 
well. 

The responsibility of banks for prop- 
erly protecting cash, securities and valu- 
ables intrusted to their care is unques- 
tionable. Walls, linings, doors, and 
locks can be obtained at a cost commen- 
surate with the required security, that 
will resist attack for a sufficient length 
of time to stop the burglar. Why not 
use them? Why not save money by 
spending it properly in the right kind 
of protection? 


The manufacturer who is looking for a town . 
where he can establish a small enterprise .or a 

branch factory will be decisively influenced in his 

choice by the available loft building facilities. 


If you are interested in this important subject, or 
would like to know more about loft building 
costs, maintenance and returns, ask us to have 
one of the representatives of this organization of 
Engineers show you typical cost estimates and 


As to locks, no vault door is properly 
records. This will put you under no obligation. 


protected by a combination lock alone. 
The burglar can stick a gun against 
the cashier, demand the combination, 
and the eashier is a fool if he does not 
comply. Any door to a vault in which 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


a Engineers 
cash, securities, or valuables of any sort E 8 
are deposited should have both a time Pn see 627 ber ona og Bidg. 
lock and combination locks, or a com- - _ a 


bination of the two. 


Cleveland Agency Moves 
MeGurty and Smith, financial adver- 
tising agency in Cleveland, recently 
moved into larger offices in the Union 
Trust Company building in that city. 
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HILE 1925 was a banner year 
in so far as the total of new build- 
ing construction was concerned, the erec- 
tion of bank buildings was considerably 
less than in the few years preceding. 
Optimistic views are expressed by a 
number of bank architects, however, re- 
garding prospects for 1926, and one 
authority believes “it is quite probable 
bank building construction may exceed 
in total that of any preceding year.” 
Thomas M. James, the Boston archi- 
tect, states that “the tremendous in- 
crease in bank building during the past 
few years has been such that few in- 
stitutions could anticipate it and many 
of the banks have found themselves in 
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SHUTTS & MORRISON 
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need of additional space—a factor which 
will control to a considerable degree the 
amount of new bank building construe- 
tion for the coming year. 

“All signs point unmistakably to a 
better vear, but just how 
needs will be cared for is the indeter- 
minate factor. The period of increased 
activity may be only a few months or 
it may extend throughout the coming 
vear. 

“We do not anticipate any reduction 
in the cost of new building construction 
inasmuch as labor shows no signs of 
being willing to accept a reduction in 
wages. In fact, in some sections of the 
arrangements have already 
been made for an increase. 

“While efficiency in the building con- 
struction industry has greatly increased 
during the past few years both in the 
manufacture of building materials and 
in the operation of actual building con- 
struction, many of the advantages have 
already been put into foree. So, if 
building construction costs are to be 
maintained at the present levels or if 
there is any possibility of a reduction 
in costs, it must develop almost entirely 
from the hands of the experienced archi- 
tects who should be enabled through a 
careful selection of materials to main- 
tain a minimum cost.” 


soon 


country, 


Referring to the tendencies in bank 
building construction, Alfred C. Bos- 
som, the New York architect, notes that 
“a vital and significant feature during 
1925 was the erection of many large 
combination bank, store and office strue- 
tures. . 

“In the large cities this tendency was 
especially marked, while in smaller 
municipalities the banks were erecting 
new homes for their exclusive oceu- 
paney. With the increasing value of 
real estate in large centers of popula- 
tion, the bankers show keen business 
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PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR BANK 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Additional space needs indicate greater 
activity during 1926— Recent tendencies 
in the types of bank buildings erected 


acumen in erecting tall buildings from 
which they can derive a considerable 
income. This enables them to cut down 
their own overhead and to meet com- 
petition, while at the same time they 
house enterprises under the same roofs 
with themselves, from which they natu 
rally obtain valuable business. 

“Buildings of this character repre 
sent direct, non-speculative transactions, 
and are devoid of any of the evils of 
inflation. Banks which erect them have 
seen to it that they are impressive and 
even monumental in character and as 
these buildings are exceptionally well 
appointed, the tenants are glad to pay 
a rent which yields a paying revenue.” 

Mr. Bossom also adds that building 
operations in the South, especially in 
Texas, have been very active and also 
has this been true in the well established 
communities in the eastern states. Some 
of the New York suburbs are enjoying 
booms and the banks are erecting new 
quarters or making extensive altera- 
tions. This same activity is seen in 
northeastern New Jersey, due to the be- 
lief that bridges and tunnels connecting 
New York City with the suburbs will 
soon be accomplished facets. 


Plans are being prepared by H. G. 
Corwin for the erection of a one story 
brick branch bank on South Park 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California, for 
the Pacifie National Bank. The struc- 
ture will be of conerete construction and 
will contain one store and banking space. 


The cornerstone of the new $1,000,000 
building for the Home Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, was recently laid. 
The new bank will be six stories high, 
will be built of Bedford stone and be 
fireproof throughout, and will be ready 
for occupancy next May. 
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LEE HIGGINSON OCCUPIES 
NEW BOSTON OFFICES 


Old investment banking firm moves to 
building formerly used by the First National 
of Boston—Features of the remodeling 


FTER more than 77 years in its 

old location on State Street in Bos- 

ton, Lee Higginson and Company re- 

cently opened offices in its own build- 

ing at the corner of Federal, Franklin 
and Congress streets in that city. 

This building was formerly the home 
of the First National Bank of Boston 
and was sold to Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany in May, 1925. The property in- 
cludes the four-story bank building at 
70 Federal Street and the connecting 
ten-story office building at 50 Federal 
Street. It extends 132 feet on Federal 
Street, 155 feet on Franklin Street, and 
140 feet on Congress Street, covering 
15,485 square feet. Lee, Higginson & 
Company will occupy the entire four- 
story bank building and the first three 
floors of the office structure. Extensive 
alterations have been made to adapt the 
building to the requirements of its new 
owners. 

The entrance is at 70 Federal Street, 
where after ascending a few steps one 
enters the main banking room. This 
room is 80 feet long, 70 feet in width 
and with a total height of 45 feet gives 




















the benefit of four stories of the build- 
ing. Five great windows flood the room 
with daylight from the Franklin Street 
side. Direct daylight is also provided 
from skylights in the roof through a 
large glazed area in the ceiling. There 
is a baleony across the eastern side. 
There are no cages in this main room 
and as a result of the absence of the 
customary metal grill work, the spaci- 
ousness and beautiful proportions are 
given full effect. It is one of the larg- 
est banking rooms in Boston and from 
an architectural standpoint, one of the 
most distinguished because of its pro- 
portions and the simplicity and dignity 
of its ornamentation. The furnishings 
and fixtures further carry out this note 
of quiet simplicity. 

On the right as one enters is located 
the bond sales department, extending 
the full length of the room with three 
parallel rows of desks for the large staff 
of salesmen, affording ample facilities 
for the convenient transaction of invest- 
ment security business. 


The desks of the partners and the 
conference rooms are at the Congress 
Street end of the main room. On the 
eastern side, opposite the bond depart- 
ment, and to the left from the main 
entrance, is the foreign department. 
Here every facility is afforded in con- 
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nection with the issuing of travelers’ 
letters of credit, the purchase and sale 
of foreign exchange, and the financing 
of imports and exports through com- 
mercial letters of credit. In the baleony 
directly over the foreign department 
are the cable department and other 
clerical services. 

On the floor below the main banking 
room is the stock department, which is 
entered by descending a few steps from 
the main entrance, and to which there 
is also an entrance from the stairway 
in the center of the main banking room. 
This is a large and well arranged room 
with all the requisites for the prompt 
conduct of Stock Exchange business, 
ineluding the desks of customers’ men, 
the various tickers, quotation sheets, 
private wire service and conference 
rooms. 

At the left of the main entrance, de- 
scending a few steps, one enters the 
modern vault of the Lee, Higginson 
Safe Deposit Company. The vault has 
two entrances protected by massive 
double doors. The usual private boxes 
of various sizes are provided and also 
large safes for business corporations 
and financial institutions. There are 
coupon rooms directly within the vault 
and additional coupon rooms adjacent 
to the entrance of the vault. The coupon 
room space is wainscoted in panelled 
wood, and the walls of the entrance 
lobby and waiting room are of lime- 
stone. 

The cages of the cashier and the other 
cages in which securities are handled 
are on the first floor of the office build- 
ing, which is connected with the main 
banking room by a large passageway 
between the foreign department and the 
partners’ offices. The cages are also 
reached by direct entrance from the first 
floor of the office building and through 
the main entrance at 50 Federal Street. 

The statistical department occupies 
the entire third floor of the office build- 
ing. The various clerical departments 
have quarters on the first and second 
floors of the office building and on the 
second, third and fourth floors of the 
bank building. There 
are also comfortably 
fitted rest rooms for 
both men and women 
employes. 

The telephone 
system includes the 
latest type of auto- 
matic switchboard, 
and the office is com- 
pletely equipped with 
compressed air tubes 
which afford dispatch 
in the transaction of 
business. 

The home office of 


Lee, Higginson & Com- 

pany is in Boston, 

i : and seven of the fifteen 

New VangereBeces = fd kee i ves & Compene in Sovten. Beth the present members of the 
the First National Bank of that city and t hove eines been remode _ (Cont. on page 82) 
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Interior view of 
MARQUETTE PARK STATE BANK 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officers 
WM. BRIETZKE - - - - - + President 
M. MAISEL - - - - - - Vice-President 
B. M. O'CONNELL - - - - - Cashier 
J. W. UTESCH, Jr. - - - . Asst. Cashier 
Cc. C. DURKIN - - - - - Asst. Cashier 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II|linois 
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PATERSON BANK OPENS 







EKLABORATE QUARTERS 


Special “night vault” for merchant cus- 
tomers is only one feature of the 
modern equipment installed throughout. 


7HEN the National Bank of 
America in Paterson, New Jersey, 
moved into its new quarters recently, 
the occasion was marked by a large 
gathering of customers and friends to 
view the new banking rooms. Souvenirs 
in the form of flowers and information 
booklets were distributed, and the mem- 
bers of the board of directors served as 
the reception committee, being kept busy 
explaining the time-saving devices and 
systems that have been installed. 

The entrance tq the main lobby has 
a large opening from the entrance lobby 
at the rear of which are the elevators. 
The main publie space is 22x48 feet and 
is two stories high. It is developed in 
the Spanish style of architecture with 
the floor laid in blocks of 
terrazzo, and the entire space is covered 
with a barrel vaulted ceiling. Indirect 
lighting in four colors is used, operated 
by mechanical dimmers and changed 
automatically from amber to red, thus 
going through all the colors of the spec- 
trum. At the end of the lobby is a large 
window of leaded glass, and at the sides 
above the counter screens leaded glass 
windows open to the mezzanine floor. 

Ample space has been provided for 


eari-color 








six offices near the main entrance in a 
space enclosed with a marble railing. 
Adjoining this space are the tellers’ 
windows with four cages for paying and 
receiving tellers, an extra cage for 
emergency use, two wickets for the 
Christmas Club, two for statements and 
five for interest department tellers. The 
counters are constructed of steel, and 





One of the attractive offices on the second floor 
of the National Bank of America 


telautographs have been installed to pro- 
vide adequate teller-bookkeeper commu- 
nication. There is also a private eleva- 


tor for transferring cash and securities 
to and from the security vault in the 
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WARREN, 
MICH. 




















HIS beautiful and imposing bank building was designed by Cowles & 

Mutscheller of Saginaw, Mich. 

State Savings Bank at Warren, Mich., under our Actual Cost, Guar- 
anteed, plus Fixed Fee plan, with saving returned to owners. 


We will call on you, if you wish, without obligation. 


Our expert advice is yours for the asking. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 


Bank Builders 
1438 First National Bank Building 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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basement. 

The safe deposit department is 
equipped with two coupon rooms and 
nine booths. The vault is constructed 
of heavy concrete walls, floor and ceil- 
ing, reinforced with steel bars running 
horizontal and vertically. It is lined 
with fire resisting steel plates. There 
are two doors, one for the safe deposit 
trunk and silver vault, and the other 
for the cash and security vault. Each 


of these is composed of sixteen inches 





The directors’ room. 


of solid steel, built in layers of five-ply 
drill-proof welded chromed steed, open 
hearth steel and fire resisting plates of 
east iron and copper. The walls, floor 
and ceiling are also laced with electric 
wires for further protection and these 
are connected with a gong located on 
the outside of the building. The gong 
in turn is connected with day raid 
buttons which are located throughout 
the bank. The vault has 1000 boxes of 
various sizes and is arranged for a 
capacity of 3500 boxes. 

The basement also includes the locker 
rooms and stationery storage 
equipped with steel shelving. 

The president's office is located on 


room, 





A section of the officers’ quarters and some of 
the cages in the main banking room. 


the second floor and directly opposite 
are the committee rooms and the direec- 
tors’ room. The credit and bookkeep- 
ing departments are also on this floor. 

Provision has been made in the en- 
trance lobby for a night vault, and late 
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depositors will have keys to open a small 
slide disclosing a chute which leads to a 
special vault in the basement. In this 
way bags of money ean be deposited at 
night and the deposits handled on the 
following day. 

Solid walnut furniture is used 
throughout. 


U. S. MORTGAGE OPENS 
BRANCH QUARTERS 


The new bank and office building 
erected by the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company of New York at 
73rd Street and Broadway as a perma- 
nent home for its 73rd Street office, was 
formally opened December 21. Many 
visitors, including residents of New 
York’s upper West Side, executives of 
neighboring institutions, and directors 
and officers of the company were pres- 
ent. 

The company obtained the site for 
its new office through a unique real 


estate deal. The ground is owned and | 


has been occupied since 1890, by the 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church, which re- 
cently found itself in need of a new 
building and a community house to meet 
its growing requirements. The trust 
company agreed to raze the old church, 
erect a building for itself on the Broad- 
way corner of the property, and con- 
struct for the church a new edifice and 
community house, on the adjoining por- 
tion of the plot. 

The bank building, which is the most 
complete of its kind on the upper West 
Side, is five stories high, of brick, steel 
and limestone fire-proof construction, 
and was designed to meet the company’s 
needs in this growing district for many 


years to come. Safe deposit vaults | 


have been installed and a handsomely 
equipped department is ready for the 
service of women customers, of which 
this office has a large number. 

The building was designed by Henry 
Otis Chapman and was built by Foun- 
tain and Choate. The cornerstone was 
laid last Febuary, plans and negotia- 
tions being in charge of H. L. Servoss, 
vice president in charge of branches. 
John W. Platten is president of the eom- 
pany. 


The New Riverdale branch of the 
Dayton Savings and Trust Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, was opened recently. 
Interesting entertainment features were 
presented during the opening exercises 
and all visitors were given souvenirs. 

Herbert L. Brill, assistant manager of 
the East Dayton branch for the past two 
years, took over his new duties as man- 
ager of the Riverdale branch. 


Formal opening of the new Flatlands 
branch of the Flatbush Savings Bank 
at 1540 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, was held recently. 
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When the Union Institution for Savings, Boston, 
Mass., planned a new building for the corner of 
Lagrange and Tremont Streets in that city, it 
called upon this concern, backed by many years 
of veteran banking building experience, to do 
the job. The combined bank and office build- 
ing illustrated above, is now under construction. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
342 Madison Ave., New York 3 Park St., Boston 
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entire building project. 


of your bank. 

















Ghe New Home of the 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


us to assume one all-including contract for the 


organization, one contract, one limit of cost, from 
the time the first preliminary sketches are pre- 
pared until the day of the final formal opening 


Design, engineering, con- 
struction, equipment, by 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING | 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 


Ninth and Sidney Streets + * 7 7 + SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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HOUSE ORGAN! 
Issued under your own name and 
Over your own siynature with all 
the advantaves and none of the 
drawbacks of syndicated material 
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The Farmers State Bank of Colfax, 
Illinois, is now occupying its new bank- 
ing quarters. 
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At the last regular meeting of the 
board of directors of the Chicago Trust 
Company, the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of two per cent was declared and 
it was voted to transfer $500,000 from 
undivided profits to the surplus account, 
making the latter $1,000,000. 


The directors of the Schiff Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago recently de- 
clared a stock dividend of 25 per cent, 
increasing the capital stock from $400,- 
000 to $500,000. The $100,000 in- 
crease will be paid out of the undivided 
profits. This is the second stock divi- 
dend within a short period, the bank 
having paid a ten per cent stock divi- 
dend two years ago. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF 
PROPER ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 49) 
with a reorganization plan proposed, 
or is it to attempt to work out and put 
through a re-organization plan more 
favorable to the particular securities 
which it holds? Again the trustee must 
exercise the same business judgment. It 
is our practice, not only in eases of this 
kind, but in cases where a new financial 
structure is proposed for prosperous 
corporations to refrain, if possible, 
from taking any affirmative position on 
the proposal, i. e. to decline to vote our 
securities, but to allow the other security 
holders to prepare and vote a plan, 
leaving us in the position of accepting 
or declining to participate in the plan 

as presented. 

A more difficult situation arises where 
the trustee is either in control of the 
situation, or owns a substantial portion 
of the securities that affirmative action 
on its part is necessary if anything is 
to be done. I have in mind a situation 
where we received a majority of the 
bonds of a traction company which, 
while not in the hands of a receiver as 
yet, is in default on its last bond in- 
terest. Affirmative action in such a case 
is not a duty which the trustee would 
court, but on the other hand, is one 
which it cannot avoid. It has become 
our duty in this ease to organize and 
head a bondholders’ protective commit- 
tee, to cause independent appraisals 
and reports to be made of the road, and 
to decide the question as to whether or 
not to continue to operate, liquidate, or 
sell—and unfortunately the last men- 
tioned solution does not seem to be pos- 
sible. I again leave to someone else the 
determination of the question of the 
legal liability of the trustee in the event 
that it makes an erroneous decision. I 
ean only say that as a practical matter 
it is a problem which the trustee must 
face frankly and decide on the strength 
of its own best judgment. 

We have also been faced in situations 
of this kind with the problem as to 
whether the trustee should make a fur- 
ther investment in the company, it being 
freely admitted that such investment is 
not in itself a proper trust investment, 
but is justifiable if at all on the ground 
of saving the investment already made. 
Again I know of no principal to guide 
the trustee other than its best business 
judgment, but in such a case the pre- 
sumption is against such action, al- 
though there are circumstances where 
it must be done and where we have done 
so. These observations may seem but 
trite generalities, but the point I wish 
to make is that in this day and age if 
a trustee is to fulfill its proper obliga- 
tions it cannot, in such eases as these, 
take the safe, narrow and easy course, 
but must exercise and follow sound busi- 
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ness judgment whatever may be the lia- 


bilities incurred thereby. 


VI. Many an estate comes to the 
trustee with securities, usually stocks, 
of a closely held corporation, where 
there is no public market. In certain 
cases the other stockholders are in a 
position to take over the stock at a 
reasonable value. Unfortunately, in 
many eases no purchaser of that kind 
ean be found, and other devices have to 
be resorted to. I have in mind a situa- 
tion where we inherited a substantial 
block of stock in a large and successful 
eoncern. Its stock, however, had been 
closely held, its earnings were carefully 
concealed, and the existing stockholders 
had in the past been able and were now 
inclined to acquire the stock at what was 
obviously a great sacrifice. 

It was necessary for us in this case 
to sacrifice an initial block of the stock 
in order to create a market which would 
enable us to obtain anything like a fair 
value for the balance. We sold the 
initial block to selected persons not pre- 
viously interested in the company, and 
over a period of time have actually been 
able to increase the interest in the stock 
to such an extent that we have disposed 
of an additional portion at an adequate 
price and are in a position at any time 
that we desire to dispose of the balance 
of our holdings on an equally advan- 
tageous basis. 


VII. This brings us to what seems 
to me the most important and most 
difficult problem which the modern trust 
company has to face, and that is the 
management of a concern in which the 
testator owned a controlling interest, 
and was active in the management of 
the business. We, as well as other metro- 
politian trust companies, already have 
a great many such cases and hardly a 
week goes by that some one does not 
discuss with me the question as to what 
we can do with and for his business 
after his death. It is one of the coming 
branches of trust company service. As 
it becomes better and more favorably 
understood, more and more men who 
have active businesses that have been 
built up as a result of their own efforts 
and who have no adult male beneficiaries 
to whom they desire to entrust them 
will turn to the trust company for as- 
sistance. 

It is well at the outset for the trust 
company, as well as for the prospective 
creator of the trust, to understand on 
the one hand the definite limits of the 
service which the trust company can 
bring to the business, as well as the 
benefits which the trust company can 
confer within such limits. We have had 
left to us businesses of almost every con- 
eeivable kind. It is obvious, in the first 
place, that the bank cannot have on its 
staff persons trained in all possible lines 
of business. It is equally obvious that 
for a mere banker with no previous 
knowledge of a business to undertake 
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MELROSE PARK STATE BANK, MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


What Our Service Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including 
water color design of proposed building. 

2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding 
of contracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


Write for our brochure on the “Open Door to Bank Architecture” 


W. Gibbons Uffendell, Inc., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


the active conduct of its affairs, is to 
court almost immediate disaster. What 
then can a trust company do in such a 
situation? To put it as I have often 
done when talking to business men 
faced with such a problem, the trust 
company can do for a business what any 
business man could do who owned the 
stock, but who could not give his per- 
sonal attention to the management of 
the business. It cannot personally and 
physically run the business, but it can 
see that it is properly run and can give 
general supervision to the conduct of its 
affairs. 

Before making some suggestions out 
of our practical experience as to how 
this can best be done it will be wise to 
first make a few general comments. 
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Even the best bank advertis- 
ing can be made better. 


Send tor and see Reed’s 
Mass-color Plan for *26. 
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There seems to be some connection be- 
tween a man’s death and the condition 
of his business. In almost every case, 
we have found that at the time of the 
testator’s death, his business was in the 
worst shape it had ever been in. It 
(Continued on page 74) 
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opie the importance of progressive banker-farmer methods 

for bankers in agricultural communities, THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY has arranged a number of articles for publication which 
will be of definite, practical help to country banks in developing 


business among farmers. 


These will appear from month to month. 








WHEN 1200 FARM YOUNGSTERS 
CONTESTED AS CHAMPIONS 


Banker cooperation as a big factor in 
success of live stock show, both for juniors 


and grown-ups 


By B. H. HEIDE 


The educational features 


Secretary Manager, International Live Stock Exposition 


HE 26th anniversary of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition at 
the Chicago Union Stock Yards, will go 
on record as the greatest gathering of 
its kind and a fitting successor to the 
quarter-century session of the previous 


vear. 
The recent International was char- 
acterized by its educational features. 


Never before had such an instructive 
array of exhibits been gathered together 
for the benefit of those interested in 
agriculture and live stock. These ex 
hibits were viewed by the largest num- 
ber of visitors in the history of the ex- 
position. The country attendance was 
especially strong, and during the day 
when the live stock judging was in pro- 
gress in the arena, it was hard to find 
a vacant seat near the center of activi- 
ties. 

Another feature was the co-operation 
among the many interests connected 
with argiculture in making the show a 
success, and in carrying its in- 
structive lessons to as many (/ \ 
people as possible. This was \/ 


% 


steer. 


64 


evidenced in many ways in the various 
departments, but especially in the 
junior section. Over 1200 boys and 
girls who had won championships in 
different parts of the country were 
awarded free trips by banks, railroads, 
and civie organizations, to the Fourth 
National Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress 
which held in the junior’s own 
building on the show grounds. 


was 


These farm youths who will be leaders 
in agricultural circles within a few 
years, enjoyed a busy week of instrue- 
tion and pleasure. Banquets and en- 







Some of the contestants who emerged as national champions at the International Live Stock Exposition. 
grower, L. M. Vogler of Hope, Ind. Left, this year’s winner in the junior live stock feeding contest, Pauline Brown of Aledo, Ill., and her Angus 
Right, the champion junior live stock judging team from Oklahoma in action. 


tertainments were tendered them by 
various business organizations, includ- 
ing the banks. No one could be a pessi- 
mist regarding the future of American 
agriculture after coming in contact with 
this army of eager and bright youngsters 
from the rural sections. 

Bankers throughout the country were 
unanimous in their support of this 
great educational institution. They lent 
assistance in many such as the 
distribution of advance publicity which 
influenced the rural dwellers to attend, 
and the awarding of trips to champion 
club members. An example of the sup- 
port accorded the exposition was af- 
forded by the Chieago banks in the 
downtown district, that granted entire 
windows for some time before and dur- 
ing the show, in which were displayed 
trophies, pictures, and samples of crops. 

This tendency on the part of business 
interests to the exposition as 
their own and to co-operate in its ad- 

vancement is one of the most 


ways, 


accept 


encouraging developments. It 
shows that there is recogni- 
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Bankers in all sections of the country encouraged and in many cases firianced, the attendance of farm boys and girls at the 26th annual Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition. Above, a part of the crowd of over 1,200 juniors who attended the show as sectional champions and competed for 


tion of the close relationship between 
argriculture and other lines of in- 
dustry, and it promises a much wider 
field for future activities. One develop- 
ment is shown by the recent announce- 
ment that the exposition has established 
a department of agricultural economic 
research which will make available dis- 
interested statistics such as President 
Coolidge stated a year ago that farmers 
need. 

The International is really divided 
into two parts—first, the educational 
and inspirational, and second, the ecom- 
petitive. Among the leading educational 
features of the reeent gathering was 
the display of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which touched on a wide 
range of subjects or interest to the con- 
suming public as well as to producers. 
Government experts have developed a 
type of exhibit which presents the ma- 
terial in an interesting form. In sev- 
eral instances live animals were included 
to make the lessons more instructive. 

The agricultural colleges were also 
well represented, fourteen of them main- 
taining educational exhibits throughout 
the show. These state displays taught 
in ways that all could understand, some 
timely and valuable lessons which were 
the result of investigational work in 
many lines. The free use of lighting 
effects and various types of automatic 
mowing machines attracted the attention 
of visitors and emphasized the stories 
of the exhibits. An innovation was a 
display of about 60 new crops which 
were contributed by the various experi 
mental stations which had developed 
them. 

The Meat Shoppe, which was inaugu- 
rated a year ago, has become a perma- 
nent department of the exposition. It 
is econdueted by the National Live Stock 


national prizes. 


and Meat Board with the.co-operation 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and the agricultural experiment 
stations. At the recent show it included 
for the first time, carcasses of animals 
used in experimental work at various 
state stations, which had been shipped 
into Chieago and slaughtered for ex- 
hibition in the coolers of the meat 
shoppe. This is said to be the first time 
that such experimental careasses have 
been available for study by the general 
public, and marks a step forward in 
the expanding influence of the show. 
The careasses in the coolers were 
changed several times during the week 
of the exposition. Some of them were 
contributed by nearby packing houses 
to illustrate various lessons which would 
be of value to producers and consumers. 
At the close of the show the champion 
eareasses of the competitive classes oc- 
cupied the coolers and the increasing 
interest in good meats was indicated by 
the -fact that the champion beef sold 
for seven dollars per pound, which was 
a new world’s record. 


Over 40 agricultural organizations 
held their meetings during the Inter- 
national and policies were adopted 
which will guide the industry during the 
coming year. Sales of purebred animals 
developed satisfactory prices in most 
cases, indicating optimism in breeding 
circles. The attendance at the show, the 
general feeling of the visitors, and the 
reports which they brought from all 
sections of the continent led the manage- 
ment to issue a statement that it was 
convinced that agricultural conditions 
are improved and the future holds 
promise for the followers of the basic 
industry. The entire gathering was 
characterized by a desire on the part of 
visitors to aequire knowledge, which 


could be used in the improvement of 
agricultural conditions. 

For the first time the grain and hay 
show was made a regular department of 
the exposition. It received a larger 
number of entries than before and the 
quality of the exhibits surpassed those 
of any previous exposition. 

The live stock department, of course, 
remains the backbone of the exposition, 
as it has since its establishment in 1900. 
The display of fat animals, especially 
the carload division, set a new high 
record and standard. Approximately 
11,500 individual cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine were entered in the various 
classes to compete for a prize list of 
around $100,000.00. 

The judging contests between teams 
of college students and juniors continue 
to inerease in popularity and impor- 
tance. It was noteworthy that both the 
winning collegiate and non-collegiate 
live stock judging teams came from 
Oklahoma, and were coached by men 
who had been closely associated in their 
training. 

North Carolina maintained its reeord 
of winning high honors in the inter-col- 
legiate crop judging contest. 

The horse show attracted entries from 
the leading stables of the United States 
and Canada, and served as the back- 
ground during the night performances 
for parades of live stock, club winners, 
and six-horse teams. 


At the first meeting of stockholders 
of the Peoples Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Dyersburg, Tennessee, held re- 
cently, the following officers were 
elected: Dr. W. P. Watson, president; 
C. B. Parrish, vice president; J. F. 
Hall, second vice president; Earl John- 
son, cashier. 
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Your 
Wealthy 
Neighbor 


UST over an imag- 

inary line lies the 
Dominion of Canada, 
with the richest unde- 
veloped areas of agri- 
cultural land on the 
continent of North 
America. 


Rich 
Virgin Lands 


$15 to $20 
An Acre 


are giving opportunity 
to thousands. With 
opportunity comes 
settlement; with set- 
tlement, trade; with 
trade, wealth. Keep 
a friendly eye on 
Canada. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 


DAVENPORT oat Tartan mC CO 


CHICAGO 
MCWwYORK 


CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Beards. Desk and Wall Cal- 
endars, Building Directories, Name 
plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 


Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans St. ne ~. 42nd St. 
Chicago York 


NVELOPES—AIll Kin 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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IT’S THE FOLLOW-UP THAT 
DRAWS FARM BUSINESS 


How an Indiana banker keeps constantly 


in touch with 


club workers 


in a 


way that ultimately includes the parents. 


By TOM DELOHERY 


a” the recent International Live 
Stock Exposition some 1200 farm 
boys and girls, members of local clubs, 
came up to Chicago and brought with 
them prize calves, hogs and sheep. Many 
of the youngsters were wearing watches 
and medals won in local competition, and 
with few exceptions I believe their ex- 
penses to the International, were met 
by some bank back home. 

Coming to Chicago and perhaps win- 
ning a prize in competition with club 
members from all parts of the country, 
was a nice thing for them; but I could 
not help wondering if that ended the 
matter as far as the local bank was con- 
cerned. I wondered if the friendship 
and business relations established by 
furnishing prizes and paying expenses 
would be permitted to die out with time. 

Perhaps this thought was brought 
about by the talk I had some time ago 
with Charles F. Koontz, vice president 
and director of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Extension, of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank in Muncie, Indiana. A 
farmer himself, Mr. Koontz knows both 
the farming and banking businesses, and 
has developed a plan of extension work 
among the boys and girls which ulti- 
mately includes the parents. 

The secret of his suceess along these 
lines is the follow-up. His interest in 
the youngsters does not end with loan- 
ing them money to buy seed or calves, 
furnishing the prize money for the local 
fair, or paying the expenses of the 
winners to Chicago. He keeps in touch 
with the club workers the year around, 
and even after they are no longer eligible 
to compete, he is ready to help them 
build up the herds started in club work 
or to buy a farm if they care to operate 
one themselves. 

“T spend four months of the year and 
travel 2,500 miles in Delaware County, 
seeing. what our bank can do to help 
farm boys and girls in their club work” 
he told me. “We organize the clubs in 
connection with the local Farm Bureau, 
and work with them very closely. 

“Most banks doing this kind of work 
generally put up the prize money or 
pay winners’ expenses to the state fair 
and forget it. But we do still more as 
you can see by the time I spend in the 
field. As a result, the youngsters and 
their parents don’t have a chance to 
forget the name of our bank. 

“Tilustrating what I mean by follow- 
up, let me take our corn club as an 
example. We gave each member one 
third of a bushel of seed—about enough 
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’ eustomers. 


for two acres. The following year we 
distributed certified seed, a better grade 


than we started with because we were’ 


able to obtain a sufficient supply locally. 
The day we gave out the seed, I saw a 
group of adult farmers in front of the 
bank. Naturally I thought they were 
the fathers of some of the contestants 
in town with them, but I soon found out 
they were looking for soma of the seed 
we were distributing to the elub mem- 
bers. They explained that the good 
results obtained by their youngsters in 
the previous year’s contest had shown 
them there are benefits in better seed and 
they wanted some. 

“Now the funny thing about this in- 
cident is that we bought the seed from 
a man right in our own county who 
has been growing and selling seed for 
years. Yet not one of these farmers 
bought any, although they were ac- 
quainted with him. It seems they had 
no idea of improving their yields with 
better seed until their children showed 
them it could be done.” 

Pretty much the same story ean be 
told by banks that have started similar 
departments and employ an expert to 
handle the job and render help to farmer 
I know of several institu- 
tions that have done work of this nature 
and they all claim it is profitable in 
getting new business and cementing old 
friendships. 

I asked Mr. Koontz why hundreds of 
other banks that are interested in clubs 
do not use the idea on an extensive 
seale. Traveling among farmers for 
years the plan has always seemed a good 
opportunity to create new business and 
to hold present accounts. 

“Perhaps the reason other banks don’t 
carry through the start they make by 
putting up prize money is that they 
lack real interest in farming,” he told 
me. “I’m a farmer at heart, having 
been one all my life. I still have two 
farms which I rent on _ partnership 
leases, and naturally I am vitally in- 
terested in agriculture. 


“Nothing makes a man adopt a thing 
quicker than to have his boys beat him 
at his own business. We have won many 
parents over to better farming with our 
club work. I know of seven farmers in 
the county who, within the last year, 
replaced scrub livestock with purebreds, 
because of what their children had done. 

“The club work also puts many boys 
into the purebred business, either when 
they start farming for themselves or 
with their parents. Ed Hensley, of 
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Muncie, joined the club several years 


ago and won the local championship 
with a registered Jersey calf, the only 
purebred on his father’s farm at the 
time. The next year he again entered 
a purebred calf, but instead of buying 
the animal, selected it from a herd his 
father and he had started. 

“Henry and Frank Knotts, of York- 
town, showed a very poor grade calf in 
our club. They got the animal from 
their father. The calf was sold and the 
money invested in a registered Shorthorn 
heifer. Today you'll find nothing but 
purebred Shorthorns on the Knotts 
farm. 

“Showing the value of purebreds to 
the youngsters makes them want that 
kind of stock when they start farming 
for themselves. Moreover, they are in 
a position to know how to handle better 
blooded stock when they do start. Most 
boys and girls can learn how to feed 
ordinary animals, but few can handle 
purebreds unless they have had the ex- 
perience. They get this in club work.” 

I find that. in communities where 
better livestock is kept and better seeds 
planted, farmers are most prosperous. 
The man who ean make a pig fat in 
six to eight months due to better feeding 
and better blood, or the man who can 
grow several bushels more grain than 
the local average, is in better shape to 
make money on a poor market. Cutting 
the overhead of the farm is a matter of 
management which includes maximum 





production on a given number of acres 
or animals. 

There is a tieup between the farmer 
and the bank that has brought the facts 
to light, even though it be indirect. 


A SIMPLE RECORD SYSTEM 
FOR SECURITIES PURCHASED 
(Continued from page 13) 
place. At the end of the month they 
are transferred to a permanent file ac- 
cording to years, months and days, a 
separate file for the buys and sells. In 
case any question arises they are easily 

accessible. 


The large buff cards become our per- 
manent security ledger. They are filed 
in a ease under the captions of the 
securities represented, such as railroad, 
railroad equipment, industrial, indus- 
trial equipment, publie utility, ete. 
when the security has been sold and no 
balance is shown on the ecard, it is filed 
away alphabetically in the back of the 
permanent record case. 

By reference to these cards the status 
of any security that we have handled, 
in regard to payment of interest, when 
bought or sold, profit made or loss sus- 
tained, and to or from whom bought or 
sold, can be ascertained at a glance, or 
the total of the appreciation or depre- 
ciation can be secured in a few minutes 
by having the amounts of the book 
value and the market value run off on 
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an adding machine and the totals sub- 
tracted. This we do monthly for the 
benefit of our finance committee. 

These records give adequate facts and 
eliminate indefinite “half-facts,” guess 
work or misinformation. 


At a special meeting of the board of 
trustees of The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, a special meeting 
of the stockholders was called for the 
purpose of authorizing an increase in 
the capital stock of the company from 
$23,000,000 to $30,000,000, by the sale 
to stockholders of 69,000 shares at $200 - 
per share on a basis of three-tenths of 
one share for every share held, and the 
sale of 1,000 shares at auction at not 
less than $200 per share. This increase 
will give the company a capital surplus 
and undivided profits of approximately 
$50,000,000 an amount commensurate to 
establish the proper capital ratio to its 
expanding business and provide for the ~ 
company’s new building. 


A new bank building is contemplated 
being erected for the Fern Rock Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
It will cost $100,000 and will be one 
story high. 


ENVELOPES—For Every Purpose 
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HE year 1925 will go down in 

financial history as remarkable not 
alone for its tremendous volume of new 
financing—a total of over six and 
three-quarter billions, the largest in his- 
tory—but because of certain other out- 
standing features, chief among which 
were the sustained interest in specula- 
tive markets leading to unprecedented 
trading on the exchange and peak prices 
for many securities, the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the financing of lands and 
buildings, and the awakened interest on 
the part of American investors in for- 
eign industrial securities resulting in a 
60 per cent increase in their issuance 
over the preceding year. 

In the face of the large outpouring of 
new offerings during the year, some 
price recessions might ordinarily have 
been expected, but this was not actually 
the case. With minor’ exceptions, 
notably in the municipal bond field, the 
prices of investment securities were 
well maintained throughout the year. 
That this situation prevailed was at- 
tributable directly to the vast sums 
available for investment, this in turn 
resulting from.a variety of causes, chief 
among which was the sound business 
situation prevailing during the year 
and leading to profitable operation for 
a majority of industries. A contribut- 
ing factor too was the broadened inter- 
est among the largely argumented group 
of investors resulting from the redis- 


tribution of wealth which has _ been 
going on in this country for several 
years past. And still another factor 


was the release of large amounts of capi- 
tal following the hand-to-mouth pur- 
chasing so generally adopted by busi- 
ness and industrial buyers during the 
year. 

Other favorable factors also have con- 
tributed to this remarkable situation, as 
for instance, fully employed labor and 
an agricultural situation which for the 
first time since the war enabled the 
farmer to sell on approximately the 
same level as he bought, coupled with 
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which advantage were bountiful crops. 
The foreign situation improved from 
month to month culminating in the 
Locarno Treaty which promises so much 
in future contentment and well-being 
for Europe and for all humanity. 

In analyzing the individual status of 
the various types of investment securi- 
ties, it is interesting to note that, based 
on the figures for the period ended De- 
cember 20, 1925, approximately two- 
thirds of the total volume was in domes- 
tic corporate securities, the remaining 
one-third consisting of domestic munici- 
pal, farm loan bonds, and foreign gov- 
ernment and industrial offerings. 

Of the corporate financing, approxi- 
mately three-fourths was in funded ob- 
ligations—bonds and short term notes 
and one-fourth in stocks. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that despite the speculative 
activity and the wide-spread propa- 
ganda favoring common stocks, there 
was a slight decrease in their output 
during the period ended December 20, 
1925 as compared with the same period 
of 1924. 

Traffic Conditions Favor Railroads 

Mention should be made of the ex- 





traordinarily favorable traffie condi- 
tions prevailing among the. railroads 


during the year. Notwithstanding this 
situation, which naturally led to very 
favorable earnings on the part of a ma- 
jority of the carriers, there was a negli- 
gible amount of railroad stock financing 
done, and a drastic decline in_ the 
amount of bond financing—over $400,- 
000,000 reduction up to December 20, 
1925, as compared with the full year of 
1924. The lack of adverse legislation 
during the year was a favorable factor, 
as has also been the more tolerant, al- 
though somewhat undefined attitude of 
the government toward consolidations. 
The St. Paul receivership, on the other 
hand, was a depressing influence. Al- 
together it appears unlikely that there 
will be any marked: increase in the out- 
put of railroad bonds during the com- 
ing year, although with continued im- 
provement in earnings, increased stock 
financing is not an improbability. 

In considering the .price level of 
railroad bonds, a new and increasingly 
important factor has been injected into 
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the situation by the rise in public esteem 
of public utility bonds during the last 
few years. Sound underlying railroad 
bonds have always sold at a somewhat 
artificial level because of the laws of 
many older Eastern states requiring in- 
surance companies and savings banks 
to favor such securities. It is only nec- 
essary to compare the interest yields of 
such issues with those of high-grade, 
tax-exempt municipal bonds to prove 
this—despite the tax advantage of the 
latter, their yields at present levels 
many instances being as liberal, if not 
more so, than comparable railroad 
bonds. During the past few years 
there has been a noticable inclination 
on the part of a number of Eastern 
states to accord the same status to sound 
public utility bonds, and this, in view 
of the yield disparity between the two, 
may in time dislodge some of the rail- 
road bonds now held by these large in- 
stitutional investors. When such bonds 
are forced on the general market, they 
must sell on their merits in competition 
with other sound investments. 
Banner Year for Utilities 

The year 1925 was a banner one for 
the utilities. While there was a slight 
decline in the volume of stock financing 
in the period ended December 20, 1925, 
compared with the same period of 1924, 
the amount was still considerably greater 
than in any other year, and the bond 
financing outstripped even 1924. It is 
a significant indication of the popular- 
ity of sound public utilities that the 
sum total of their financing to Decem- 
ber 20 constituted about 3744 per cent 
of all corporate financing done in the 
United States in that period. 

Public utility bonds of strong operat- 
ing companies, issued on the same prop- 
erties and under the same mortgages as 
like bonds brought out 10 or even 5 
vears ago, are far better bonds today 
than at the earlier date. Substantial 
equities have been built up through the 
large amounts of utility stocks issued 
in the intervening period. Public rela- 
tions have improved, earnings have been 
stabilized through consolidation and in- 
creased customer demands including 
such new outlets as radios, electrical re- 
frigeration, gas for industrial uses, to 
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say nothing of the increasing applica- 
tions of electricity and gas in home, 
office, and factory. Court decisions es- 
tablishing the right of the utilities to 
charge rates necessary to earn a fair 
rate on their investments, and increasing 
purchases of utility bonds by insurance 
companies, are further stimulating fac- 
tors. 

What the new year will bring forth 
in the way of utility financing is, of 
course, entirely conjectural. There is 
no apparent reason for anticipating a 
material increase in either bond or stock 
financing, nor is it likely that there will 
be any appreciable curtailment, for the 
demands of the industry to meet its ex- 
panding program give every indication 
of continuance. 

One shift in the financing plans of the 
industry is possible, now that the in- 
vestment structure of so many utilities 
has been built up to where the proper 
relationship between the amounts of 
stocks and bonds has been achieved. 
Because of the disparity between the 
7 per cent customarily paid on their 
preferred stocks, and the 5 or 5% per 
cent coupons ordinarily borne by their 
bonds, it is possible that during the year 
there maybe a reduced output of the 
former, and an increase in the latter. 
Another possible source of additional 
finaneing is in the street railway field. 
The improved status of the electric rail- 
way industry will in many cases warrant 
the issuance of bonds, and it would not 
be surprising to see a substantial in- 
crease during the coming year. 

Motors Have Prosperous Year 

Turning to industrial securities, it is 
diffieult, of course, to generalize because 
of the divergent situation of the many 
different lines that go to make up this 
field. It is common knowledge, for in- 
stanee, that the motors and accessories 
have had an extraordinarily profitable 
year, while at the same time the textiles, 
the coppers, and the oils have not been 
so prosperous. What the situation of 
the indusfrials as a whole during the 
new year is to be is closely interlinked 
with general business conditions. 

Indications point strongly toward a 
continuing of existing favorable con- 
ditions, although one element of uncer- 
tainty is injected into the situation by 
the prolonged building boom which has 
been so large a factor in the mainte- 
nance of the general activity of the past 
few years. Indicative of the extent of 
the boom, figures for the period ended 
December 20, 1925 show that new major 
financing for lands, buildings, ete.—that 
is, bonds and stocks offered to the gen- 
eral public, but of course not including 
the vast sums advanced individually or 
privately for the construction of small 
enterprises of the same nature—aggre- 
gated almost $750,000,000, an increase 
of over $400,000,000 over the preceding 
year, and about $65,000,000 over five 
years ago. 
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A termination of building activity has 
predicted every year for several years 
past and may be as ill-founded today 
as at the earlier periods. “There are, 
however, apparent indications that we 
are gradually approaching a point where 
enormous building operations will no 
longer be justified. Just when this will 
be reached, or just how it will affect the 
industries concerned with building opera- 
tions, it is manifestly impossible to say, 
although there appears to be more 
reason than before to consider it as an 
early possibility. A marked decline in 
building activity might have rather wide- 
spread effects, but it is only fair to say 
that business appears sufficiently strong 
to carry on actively, though naturally in 
reduced volume, with a smaller demand 
from this field. 

A corollary of the building activity 
of the past few years has been the flota~ 
tion of vast amounts of real estate 
bonds. With building approaching the 
point of equalized supply and demand, 
it is needless to point out that there is 
more than ordinary need for scanning 
such securities with the greatest of care. 


Municipal Financing Shows Decline 

Municipal bonds for the year will 
likely show a moderate decline in volume 
as compared with 1924, although the 
total will exceed that of any year prior 
to 1924. The probability of reduced 
Federal taxes has had an unsettling ef- 
feet on the price level of the tax-ex- 
empts, particularly: durmg the last half 
of the year. Comparing the prevailing 
yields of municipals with those of the 
pre-war period when taxes were a neg- 
ligible factor in determining the mar- 
ket value of such bonds, and also com- 
paring their yields as previously stated 
even with taxable railroad bonds, it ap- 
pears that the effects of the proposed 
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changes in the tax laws have already 
been pretty thoroughly discounted. 
Therefore, coupled with a probable re- 
duction in the amount of municipal 
financing in 1926, prices should be main- 
tained, if not advanced, during the year. 
In the field of foreign issues, the most 
interesting development in the past year 
has been the increased prominence of 
foreign corporate issues. While the 
total of foreign government bonds de- 
clined from . $778,005,000 in 1924 to 
$648,981,000 in the period ended Decem- 
ber, 20, 1925—indieating a net decline 
of about $111,000,000 for the year— 
foreign corporate issues (exclusive of 
Canadian) increased from $206,628,750 
in 1924 to over $330,000,000 to Decem- 
ber 20, 1925—a 60 per cent increase. 
These figures are conclusive evidence of 
the changes for the better that have 
been taking place abroad during the 
year. The decline in government financ- 
ing evidences the improvement in their 
fiseal affairs, just as the increase in 
corporate financing is proof of better 
conditions in the industrial field abroad. 
There is still a widespread price dis- 
parity between foreign and comparable 
domestie issues, reflecting the still pre- 
vailing, although gradually disappear- 
ing, skepticism on the part of the Ameri- 
can investor toward foreign securities. 
Notable improvement in this attitude 
has been evident during the year, and 
with continued ease in the money mar- 
kets and possible shortage in domestic 
securities, it is probable that the atten- 
tion of American investors will turn 
inereasingly to foreign issues. If it 
does, improvement in the price level of 
such bonds will inevitably follow. 
Certainly, some of the outstanding 
values in today’s market are to be found 
among good foreign bonds, although in 
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this field as in all others, there is the 
necessity for careful discrimination not 
alone as to the security of the issue, but 
also as to the ability of the borrower to 
obtain the necessary foreign exchange 
to meet payments as they fall due. It 
appears probable that foreign nations 
will continue, at least for some time, to 
look to us for financial help, the amount 
to be governed largely by the willing- 
ness of American investors to take their 
offerings. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that there is not much reason to antici- 
pate marked changes in the prevailing 
favorable investment situation, at least 
for the immediate future. The supply 
of securities, according to present indica- 
tions, should continue in somewhat the 
same volume as during the past year. 
Likewise, demand should be on somewhat 
corresponding levels. If there is any 
uncertainty as to the immediate outlook, 
it is probably to be found in the specu- 
lative markets. The duration of the ex- 
isting activity in speculative operations 
—lands, and stocks principally—has 
been much debated. If, as is frequently 
intimated, there should be a collapse in 
either or both of these activities, it 
would undoubtedly have a reaction on 
the general business situation, but here 
again fundamental conditions appear 
sufficiently sound that such an event 
would probably have only temporary 
effect. Moreover, so far as its possible 
effect on the investment is concerned, 
it might even be a beneficial one—at 
least on the price level of investment 
securities. It would inevitably divert 
large amounts to conservative invest- 
ment securities that are now finding em- 
ployment in land speculations, the stock 
market, or similar enterprises. Assum- 
ing even this possibility, it would ap- 
pear that the new year promises well 
for sound investment securities. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
STOCK ON MARKET 


New offering follows purchase 
by New York banking house of 
a large interest in Dayton firm 


ITH the offering of 1,100,000 

shares of National Cash Register 
Company of Maryland common “A” 
stock at $50 per share, Dillon, Read & 
Company, who purchased a large in- 
terest in the corporation from the 
heirs of John H. Patterson, the founder, 
announced the complete reorganization 
of the company’s capital structure. 

A new company has been formed in 
Maryland with a capitalization of 1,- 
100,000 shares of common “A” stock 
of no par value, and of 400,000 shares 
of common “B” stock of no par value. 
The “A” stock is entitled to cumulative 
dividends of $3 per share annually be- 
fore dividends are paid on the “B” stock. 
The dividend on the “A” will be started 
immediately. Subject to this prior 
right, the common “B” stock is entitled 
to non-cumulative dividends of $3 per 
year. Both classes of stock participate 
equally, share for share, in additional 
dividends in any year. 

Earnings of the company for 1925 
before deducting employes’ profit shar- 
ing participations were $7,807,596 
partly esimated). These earnings ex- 
ceed by more than $1,250,000 those of 
the previous year. 

The management of the company will 
remain in the hands of Frederick B. 
Patterson. He is the son of the founder 
of the company and with his sister, aunt 
and cousin, inherited the bulk of the 
fortune of the late John H. Patterson. 
It was their stock, purchased by Dillon, 
Read & Company, which accounts for 
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A reliable investment concern which has confined its 
business to Chicago is making arrangements to enlarge 
its clientele and wishes to get in touch with responsible 
men in the banking, insurance or real estate business in 
small towns and cities in Illinois to act as local repre- 
This connection should mean thousands of 
dollars per year, and will not interfere with your present 
Please give present occupation and other 
particulars concerning yourself, and arrangements can 
be made for a personal interview. 
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the reorganization and recapitalization. 
Shares of the old company will be ex- 
changed for the new. Although control 
does not pass from the Patterson family, 
nevertheless, it is no longer a family 
affair. 

It is expected that the 1,100,000 shares 
of “A’’ stock will have a wide distribution. 
In connection with the sale it was an- 
nounced that the management has dis- 
continued the profit-sharing plan here- 
tofore in effect. To take its place a 
block of the common “B” shares has 
been set aside for distribution as a gift 
to employes, according to length and 
importance of service which has been 
rendered the company. 


The corporation’s current assets as of 
November 30, 1925, amounted to $32,- 
459, 392 compared with current liabili- 
ties of $5,695,456. The good will, which 
has been built up over a long period of 
years of successful merchandising, aug- 
mented by an intensive national adver- 
tising compaign, is carried on the books 
at $1. Sale of this stock represents and 
involves no new financing of the busi- 
ness but rather a reconstruction of the 
securities representing ownership. 


The story of the growth of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company is an in- 
dustrial romance which has been equaled 
in only a few instances in this country. 
The business was started in 1882, and 
John H. Patterson purchased from the 
inventor for a few thousand dollars the 
original patents of the first cash regis- 
ter machine. With the improvement of 
the machine the business began to grow 
and its present size has been attained 
through the popularity of its product 
and the “plowing back” of a large part 
of each year’s earnings into the business. 


The properties of the company are 
located mainly at Dayton, Ohio, where 
the company’s plant consisting of 23 
buildings, covers a floor space of more 
than 44 acres. The company has at the 
present time approximately 12,000 em- 
ployes, of whom 6,700 are employed at 
the main plant. Foreign sales are con- 
ducted through the company’s own 
branches or through wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries in England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Argen- 
tina, Cuba, Porto Rico, Dominican Re- 
public and Canada, and in more than 
40 other countries through independent 
agents. In 1924 the total foreign busi- 
ness was more than 25 per cent and for 
the first 11 months of 1925 was approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the total volume 
of business. 
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The purchase of a large interest in 
the company followed negotiations dur- 
ing the final days of 1925 between Dil- 
lon, Read & Company and Frederick 
b. Patterson representing the heirs of 
John H. Patterson. It was announced 
at the time, that the deal between Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Patterson would involve 
approximately $60,000,000, and that 
this common stock offering would be the 
largest single offering of common stock 
ever made in this country. Heretofore 
the National Cash Register Company 
has been a closed corporation, owned 
entirely by the Pattersons. It has al- 
ways been a big money maker and has 
paid cash dividends on its outstanding 
common stock for 36. years, with the 
single exception of 1898, when a 200 
per cent stock dividend was paid. 


COPPER PRODUCTION 
BREAKS RECORD 


The smelter production of copper 
from domestic ores in 1925 as deter- 
mined by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from reports of the 
smelters showing actual production for 
11 months and estimated production 
for December, was 1,693,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,634,000,000 pounds 
in 1924. The 1925 production is the 
largest peace-time output being ap- 
proximately four per cent higher than 
that of 1924 which was heretofore the 
highest recorded with the exception of 
the war years, 1916, 1917, and 1918. 
The estimated smelter production from 
domestic ores for December, as reported 
by the smelters, was 137,000,000 pounds, 
somewhat lower than the average 
monthly rate for the year, or at the rate 
of 1,644,000,000 pounds a year. The 
estimated production for December, 
1924 was exactly the same as that for 
December 1925, 137,000,000 pounds. 
The production in December, 1924, 
however, was at a higher rate than dur- 
ing the preceding months. 

The production of new refined copper 
from domestic sources, determined in 
the same manner as smelter production, 
was about 1,746,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,674,000,000 pounds in 
1924. In 1925 the production of new 
refined copper from domestic and for- 
eign sources amounted to about 2,237,- 
000,000 pounds, compared with 2,260,- 
000,000 pounds in 1924, a decrease of 
23,000,000 pounds. The production of 
secondary copper by primary refineries, 
however, increased from 155,000,000 
pounds to about 184,000,000 pounds in 
1925, or 29,000,000 pounds, so that the 
total primary amd secondary output of 
copper by the refineries was 6,000,000 
pounds higher in 1925, being about 
2,421,000,000 pounds compared with 
2,415,000,000 pounds in 1924. 

The imports of manufactured copper 
during the first 11 months of 1925, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Foreign and 
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Domestic Commerce, amounted to 594,- 
489,150 pounds, a monthly rate of 54,- 
000,000 pounds compared with 768,- 
813,731 pounds for the entire year 1924, 
a monthly rate of 64,000,000 pounds. 
The imports in 1924 were the highest 
recorded. 

The exports of copper during the first 
11 months of 1925 amounted to 1,009,- 
.181,363 pounds compared with 1,116,- 
915,484 pounds exported during the 
entire year 1924. The exports of 1917 
are the highest ever recorded, those of 
1924 are next, and those of 1925 will 
rank third. The figures of imports and 
exports in December will be available 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce about January 20. 
Stocks of refined copper at the end 
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—A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


BECAUSE of the fact that certain individ- 

uals have, by reason of choice, identified 
themselves in the purchase of Baird & 
Warner bonds, it is not amiss to look 
beyond the individual to the general char- 
acteristics of the group. 


Here, to our satisfaction, we find a dom- 
inant note of conservatism expressed in 
old and young alike (represented by the. 
third and fourth generations in single 
families) an inquiring mind which seeks 
a foundation for its confidence, an unwill- 
ingness to accept the speculative, the 
uncertain, or the questionable promise of 


It is to join such a group that we invite the 
prospective investor. 
known by the company he keeps, so is a 
bond oftimes judged by the purchaser it 


There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner 
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of 1925 were less than half those re- 
ported at the end of 1924, decreasing 
from 234,000,000 pounds at United States 
refineries at the end of 1924 to estimated 
stocks of about 112,000,000 pounds at 
the end of 1925. Stocks of refined 
copper on November 30, 1925 were esti- 
mated at 119,000,000 pounds. Stocks 
of blister copper at the smelters, in 
transit to refineries, and at refineries, 
and materials in process of refining, 
were estimated to be about 398,600,000 
pounds at the end of 1925. The smelters 
and refineries estimated that about 417,- 
000,000 pounds was on hand November 
30, 1925. 

The quantity of refined copper with- 
drawn on domestic account during the 
year was about 1,485,000,000 pounds. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF 
RIGGS NATIONAL 





ROBERT V. FLEMING 


Robert V. Fleming, who succeeded the 
late Milton E. Ailes as president of the 
Riggs National Bank in Washington, 
D. C., has risen to his present position 
from the job of bank runner. In that 
capacity he entered the service of the 
bank on July 1, 1907 

He worked his way through various 
posts until he was appointed cashier in 
1920. He was later made vice pres- 
ident and upon the death of Mr. Ailes 
was elected president on November 9, 
1925. 

During the years of his connection 
with the Riggs National, Mr. Fleming 
has played an active role in civie and 
financial affairs of the capital. city. He 
is responsible for the settlement of clear- 
ings through the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond by telegraphic transfers 
instead of by different 
banking institutions of Washington. 
He is secretary of the District of Colum- 
bia Bankers Association and treasurer 


eash between 


of the Coreoran art gallery. 

Mr. Fleming is only 35 years old and 
is one of the youngest bankers to be- 
come president of an institution as 
large as the Riggs National. 
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RAY MORRIS ELECTED 
HEAD OF IL. B .A. 











RAY MORRIS 

Ray Morris, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion at the annual convention last month 
in St. Petersburg, Florida, is a member 
of the international banking house of 


Brown Brothers & Company and is 
a native of New England. 
He was born in New Haven, Con- 


necticut, on June 4, 1878, and received 
his early education at Philips Andover 
Academy, graduating from that school 
in 1897. He then entered Yale Univer- 
sitv and in 1901 received his A. B. de- 
gree. Two years later he received his 
M. A. for special graduate work in eco- 
nomics. 

After leaving college Mr. Morris 
served as managing editor of the Rail- 
road Gazette from 1903 to 1910. Sub- 
sequently he joined the investment firm 
of White, Weld & Company, continu- 
ing in that connection from 1911 to 
1920. In 1921 he became a partner in 
Brown Brothers & Company. 


California Convention—May 26 to 29 

The California Bankers Association 
will hold its next annual convention 
May 26 to 29 at the Hotel Del Monte 
in San Francisco. The main building 
of that famous resort is now nearly 
reconstructed and will be ready in time 
for the meeting. 

If present plans are consummated the 
annual meetings of several bankers as- 
sociations on the Pacific slope will fol- 
low in quick succession and in sequence, 
making it possible for eastern bankers 


to attend. them with a minimum of 


travel and no loss of time. 
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SOUTHERN BANKER GOES 
TO CHICAGO 





HUGH H. SAXON 


Hugh H. Saxon of Augusta, Georgia, 
was elected vice president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago at a special meet- 
ing of the board of directors on Decem 
ber 29. He will assume his new duties 
at once. 


Mr. Saxon is one of the outstanding 
young bankers of the South and has 
held many positions of responsibility 
and confidence in the American Bankers 
Association. He has been first vice 
president of the Georgia Railroad Bank 
and vice president of the Georgia Rail 
road and Banking Company. 


At the regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York held December 3, 
the regular quarterly dividend of $4.00 
per share was declared, on capital stock 
outstanding at the close of business 
December 24, 1925. This is payable 
January 2, 1926 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business Decem 
her. 

The dividend will also apply to the 
contemplated increase in capital, if this 
is approved by shareholders and the 
comptroller. 
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CONNER . JOINS BILLS’ 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 














F. DWIGHT CONNER 


F. Dwight Conner, who has been 
manager of the business extension de- 
partment of the Illinois Merchants Com- 
pany in Chieago for the past seven 
years, has resigned his position to join 
with Benjamin Bills in a broader de- 
velopment of the Bills’ Bank Service 
which has been in operation for the past 
year or more. His resignation became 
effective on January Ist. 

Mr. Conner is widely known not only 
among Chicago bankers but in the bank- 
ing and financial advertising fraternity 
as a whole throughout the country. 
About twenty years ago he organized 
the advertising department of the Guar- 
dian Trust Company of Cleveland on 
what was called at that time a six 
months’ probation program. In other 
words, if the idea proved successful the. 
department would be continued; if not, 
it would cease. The fact that he con- 
tinued in that position for nearly thir- 
teen vears is evidence of the fact that 
his services in an advertising capacity 
for the bank were satisfactory. 

Before the merger several years ago 
of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company, 
and the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
he was the advertising manager of the 
first named institution. 

He has served the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association as president for one 
vear, has functioned in the American 
Bankers Association as a member of 
various committees in the Trust and 
Savings Divisions, and has been presi- 
dent for two years of the Financial Di- 
vision of the Advertising Couneil of 
Chicago. . 

Mr. Bills, with whom Mr. Conner be 
comes a partner in his new undertaking, 
was formerly an officer in the trust de- 
partment of the Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank of Chicago, and resigned 
that position to become sales manager 
of the American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
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pany in which he became well-known 
as a bond and mortgage expert, in sell- 
ing and marketing. He has also taught 
public speaking in the University of 
Chieago, and other institutions. 

The new organization will be known 
as Bills-Conner Ine. Mr. Conner is the 
new president and general supervisor 
and Mr. Bills will serve as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

“There is a’ demand,’ Mr. Cohner 
says, “for professional counsellor serv- 
ice in bank business extension activities 
—the making, keeping and developing 
of bank business. It will be our object 
to assist bankers in analyzing, planning 
and operating their promotional cam- 
paigns, serving as professional counsel- 
lors and advisors rather than introdue- 
ing or selling stimulating material. 
With a complete organization equipped 
to specialize in all phases of bank pro- 


motional methods, we have every reason~ 


to believe that we are prepared to serve 
the banking fraternity, trust companies 
and investment institutions with satis- 
faction and profit.” 


MAXWELL HEADS CENTRAL 
NATIONAL OF NEW YORK 


Archibald F. Maxwell has accepted 
the presidency of the Central National 
Bank of New York City, his resignation 
as vice president of the National Bank 
of Commerce becoming effective on 
January 2. 

Mr. Maxwell came to the National 
Bank of Commerce in 1913, after an ex- 
tensive banking and commercial experi- 
ence in Pittsburgh, which included an 
association with the Mellon National 
Bank of that city. He has been presi- 
ident of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, and vice 
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president and director of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association. 


PROMINENT NEW YORK 
BANKER DIES 


Julian W. Potter, president of the 
Coal and Iron National Bank, who died 
in New York City on January 1, was 
born in Bowling Green, Kentucky, in 
1889. He was the son of the late J. 
Whitfield Potter, one of Kentucky’s 
most prominent citizens, and a former 
president of the American National 
Bank and Potter Matlock Trust Com- 
pany, both of Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Reared in a banking atmosphere, he 
imbibed the principles of banking at an 
age when most young men are still in 
the formative period. In 1910, at the 
age of 21, he became a partner in the 
real estate insurance firm of Galloway, 
Hughes & Potter. Not long afterward 
he rose to the position of secretary and 
treasurer of the Potter Matlock Trust 
Company, where he learned the princi- 
ples involved in making investments for 
and handling trust estates. 

In 1916 Mr. Potter was elected to the 
vice presidency of the American Na- 
tional Bank. At the time of his resig- 
nation, in 1920, the American National 
Bank and the Potter Matlock Trust 
Company were the two largest banking 
institutions in Western Kentucky. 

Mr. Potter came to New York in 1920 
as assistant treasurer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and has since been sue- 
cessfully connected with commercial 
banking in New York City. He.was a 
members of many elubs and ecivie organ- 
izations, and chairman of the relief and 
executive committee of the Southern 
Society. 
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Atmosphere 


prevades and charac- 
terizes the prompt and 
experienced service of this 


bank. 





It doesn’t matter how im- 
portant, or how small the 
service may be, there is 
always the same interested 
careful and courteous at- 


tention. 


Naturally our large re- 
sources, with a selected list 
of experienced correspon- | 
dents in this, as well as 
foreign countries, 
the service more valuable 
to our correspondent bank. 
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Greater Advertising 
Results at Less Cost 
During 1926 


HE SUCCESSFUL SAVER is 
now entering its third year and 

has demonstrated to bankers, in 
ever-increasing measure, its produc- 
tiveness asa builder of existing bus- 
iness and obtaining new d2po sitors. 


This monthly mazazine, printed 
in two colors, is so individualiz:d 
to your institution than it is to all 
appearances a house o-gan gotten 
out solely by yourselves. 


We have letters from banks and 
facts and figures that prove THE 
SUCCESSFUL SAVER will in- 
crease your average savings from 
50 to 300%, and attract new 
accounts and defositors in remark- 
able numbers. 


Send the coupon below fo: d:tails. 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 
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BANKER RETIRES AFTER 
50 YEARS SERVICE 


The merging of the State Bank of 
Girard, Kansas, with the Crawford 


County State Bank marked the retire- 


ment recently from active banking of 
Oscar W. Schaeffer, president of the 
former institution. 





OSCAR W. SCHAEFFER 


The career of Mr. Schaeffer is espe- 
cially interesting. He entered the em- 
ploy of the bank in 1875 as errand boy, 
and has remained with the institution 
for fifty years, advancing from teller 
to assistant cashier, then to cashier, and 
later becoming president. 

His sueeess is attributed to hard work 
and close attention to the duties of his 
position. He has long been considered 
one of the best bankers in Kansas and 
is perhaps one of the oldest in point of 
service. 


During his years of residence in 
Girard, Mr. Schaeffer has been active 


not alone in the banking profession but 
in affairs of the community as well. He 
was chairman of the Crawford County 
division of the Jefferson Highway As- 
sociation and was at one time city treas- 
urer. His desire to take a long needed 
rest and to retire from active 
was the immediate reason for the con 
solidation of the two institutions. 


service 


Elected Treasurer of Trust Co. 

The board of directors of the Norris- 
town-Penn Trust Company in Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, announced recently 
the election of G. Fred Berger as treas- 
urer to fill the vacancy created by the 
promotion of F. 8. Yeakle to executive 
vice president. 

Mr. Berger was formerly an examiner 
with the New York State Department 
of Banking. He is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking and for 
five years lectured for Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York on bank organiza- 
tion and administration. 

The Norristown-Penn Company has a 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of over two and one-half millions, and 
trust funds of more than eleven millions. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF 
PROPER ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 58) 

might be an interesting subject of specu- 
lation as to whether the condition of 
his health affected his business, or vice 
versa, but as a practical matter, we 
usually find the business in desperate 
straits. In the second place, there are 
almost always male relatives connected 
with the business in some capacity or 
other, and to the business difficulties is 
at once added to personal difficulty. It 
is obvious, of course, to an outsider that 
if the testator had had sufficient conti 
denee in these relatives, he would have 
left the business in their charge rather 
than in charge of the trust company, 
but far from realizing this fact, there 
is ordinarily a feeling of resentment at 
the intrusion of the corporate trustee, 
which renders the situation doubly dif 
ficult. In the third place, the characte: 
of the business may be such that it was 
entirely dependent on the personalit) 
and ability of the testator so that on 
his death there is practically nothing 
left. But that is not the ease I wish to 
diseuss. 

Let us imagine that you come down 
to the bank some bright morning to find 
that Mr. X. who owns and runs a manu- 
facturing establishment doing an annual! 
business of, say, two million dollars, has 
died making you executor and trustee 
under his will. What is the thing to do? 

1. Go at once to the plant even be- 
fore the will is probated, find out who is 
immediately subordinate to Mr. X, put 
him in charge temporarily, and ask 
everyone to carry on until a definite 
plan is worked out. 

2. Have an independent audit and 
appraisal made as of the date of Mr 
X’s death. 

3. Secure audits of the company for 
as many years as they are available. 

Then you are in a position to know 
*m general what you have. Knowing 
that, what are you going to do with it? 
There are but four courses open—sell 
it as a going concern, consolidate it with 
another concern of similar kind which 
can provide the necessary management, 
liquidate it, or continue its operation. 

Clearly the first is the most desirable, 
because a commercial business is far 
from a suitable trust investment; but 
for the reason before mentioned it is 
usually impossible to make anything 
like a fair sale of the business. We 
have yet to have a case where we have 
been able to sell such a business except 
after a substantial period of operation. 


The next desirable 
consolidation, and in one or two cases 
we have been able to effect it. This has 
the objection, however, from a trustee 
standpoint that the assets are no more 
in a proper trust investment than they 
were before, and in addition have been 
put out of the control of the trustee. 


most course is 
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But it may be necessary. 

In the great majority of cases in our 
experience the trustee is confronted with 
the problem of whether it should liqui- 
date the business or operate it in an 
endeavor to bring it into a situation 
wheré it can be disposed of without too 
great a loss to the estate. Here, after 
obtaining such technical advice as you 
can, you must use your own judgment, 
but do so with more than becoming 
modesty as to your ability to pursue the 
latter course, because the way is long 
and hard. 

It is not difficult to determine ap- 
proximately what you ean obtain by 
liquidation—reliable appraisers will give 
you a pretty good idea of that— 
but an estimate of the prospects for 
continuance is much more difficult. 

In this, it is desirable, of course, to 
have an outside survey of the business 
made. In many eases it is necessary 
and desirable to have such a survey made 
by firms of industrial engineers, but 
often we have found that we get the most 
helpful advice by getting customers of 
ours in a similar line of business to make 
a survey and give’ us their opinion. 
Naturally ‘this ean only be done when 
you are sure that your customer will 
give you a disinterested opinion. 

And unfortunately, only a limited time 
ean be given to the determination of 
those problems, because if the business 
is ultimately to be continued, every day 
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of delay adds to the difficulty. The 
death of the owner in itself strikes a 
great blow at the morals of the coneern, 
and during the subsequent period of 
uncertainty momentum stops, dissension 
arises, officers. and employes become 
doubtful of the future and either slacken 
their efforts, or what is worse, begin to 
look for other positions, cireulate in the 
trade, customers look for other connec- 
tions that they know will be permanent, 
and general demoralization ensues. 
Your very efforts to determine what 
ean be done with it are of inestimable 
damage to it as a going concern. 

Having finally determined that the 
business is to be continued, announce 
it with every atom of strength and con- 
viction at your command, not only in 
the business, but in the trade and in the 
business community in general. Spike 
every rumor to the contrary—and there 
will be plenty of them—as effectively 
as you ean. 

Then find the man to run it, and this 
is your most difficult problem. In some 
cases it has been possible to find a man 
already in the business and by promo- 
tion and perhaps an option to purchase 
stock, it has been possible to interest 
him in continuing. In others it has been 
possible through our banking eustomers, 
to find a man in a similar business 
usually in some other city who is eompe- 
tent to under take it. In some eases it 
has been necessary to advertise not only 
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locally, but throughout the country be- 
fore finding any one suitable and 
competent. You will find that you have 
to make it financially attractive because 
the kind of a man you are looking for, 
usually owns and runs a business of 
his own. 

When you have found the man, put 
him in absolute charge, making him 
responsible to you alone. The matter 
of officers depends on the particular cir- 
cumstanees—in some eases I have be- 
come chairman of the board and our 
nominee has become president. In other 
cases, I have gone in as president and 
he as manager. In any case, you must 
be in supreme potential control be 
cause the responsibility after all rests 
ultimately on you. 

Put in a comptroller of your own un- 
less one is already there in whom you 
can have complete confidence—and make 
him responsible, not to the officers above 
him, but to you alone. 

Fill the other offices and directorships 
as circumstances dictate—assuring your- 
self control of the board. Arrange that 
the necessary statisties come to your desk 
so that you can maintain an accurate 
idea as to the progress of the force. * 

And lastly, put at the disposal of the 
company all the assistance which your 
bank ean give consistent with the obliga- 
tion not to compete unfairly with the 
commercial customers of your institu- 
tion in the same line of business. 
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THE DUTIES OF TRUSTEE 
UNDER CORPORATE 
MORTGAGE 
(Continued from page 10) 
for any trust institution to permit its 
name to.appear as the trustee of a bond 
or note issue unless the debtor company 
is regularly organized, engaged in legiti- 
mate business, and officered by men of 
probity and standing. Default on a 
bond issue conceived by speculators and 
distributed to the public through the 
medium of a corporation without ex- 
perience, standing and reasonable sta- 
bility is sure to bring discredit to the 
corporate trustee, even though the posi- 
tion of the trustee has been one of in- 
nocence and its freedom from legal lia- 
bility in connection with the default is 

unquestioned, 

The public is less tolerant of the trus- 
tees of corporate bond issues which have 
resulted unsatisfactorily than formerly. 
In the case of Northampton Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee, vs. Northampton Traec- 
tion Company, 270 Penna. 199, the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania said: 

“A trustee of a corporate mort- 
gage has little actual work to per- 
form; selected in part to give tone 
to the obligation and encourage the 
sale of securities,—as a sort of cer- 
tifieate of the mortgagor’s standing, 
—its duties are to a large extent 
passive until some default occurs, 
when they become active; it must 
faithfully discharge the obligations 
of its trusts to each set of creditors; 
having been selected, confided in 
and used for the purpose of estab- 
lishing credit, it must preserve its 
high position of absolute neutrality 
and equality among all, showing no 
signs of partiality at which the ac- 
cusing finger of unfairness can be 
pointed, even though such acts may 


not amount to actionable 
wrong.” 


legal 


The vendor of unseasoned securities 
is always anxious to have the bonds and 
notes of his company bear the certifi- 
cate of a sound reliable bank or trust 
company as trustee. 


When the suggested business has been 
shown to be desirable, the terms of the 
trusteeship may be arrived at. It is a 
matter of fundamental importance that 
negotiations prior to the execution of 
the mortgage be comprehensive and 
thorough so that the interests of the 
trustee may not later be placed in jeop- 
ardy. The duties of the trustee should 
be clearly understood and stated in the 
trust indenture with equal clarity. 

In the first place, the corporate trus- 
tee should have the advice of counsel 
on the form of the indenture. There 
are cases in which companies ask that 
the indenture be prepared by the coun- 
sel for the trustee. In cases of personal 
trusteeship, the preparation of a cor- 
porate mortgage or trust indenture by 
counsel for the trustee, or one of the 
officers of the trustee, is most unwise. 

The company and the trustee should 
each have their own counsel. The fact 
that the trustee is represented by coun- 
sel is not, however, sufficient. The of- 
ficer of the trustee who is to have charge 
of the administration of the trust should 
examine the trust indenture with care 
before it is put in final form for ex- 
ecution, for there are instances in which 
the most learned counsel, fully alive to 
the necessity of protecting the interest 
of the trustee, will approve the form 
of a trust indenture under which the 
trustee will be protected from liability, 
but which may contain .provisions for 
the mechanical operation of the Trust 
which the experience of the trust officer 
in similar matters has shown to be awk- 
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ward and unsatisfactory. 


For example, in a recent case counsel 
for the company prepared a mortgage 
under which the trustee was required 
to have an advertisement for tenders 
for the sinking fund inserted in a news- 
paper in a far-off city of South America 
three days after the amount of money 
available for the sinking fund was de- 
termined in New York. This did not 
escape counsel for the trustee, but such 
a provision is one with which the coun- 
sel feels he has no concern. There are 
many instances in which the experienced 
judgment of the trust officer is impor- 
tant in having the trust indenture in 
form to permit the proper and easy per- 
formance of the duties of the trustee. 

Great care should be taken that the 
trust indenture does not impose upon 
the trustee any duty which places it in 
a position of judging the intrinsic value 
of the security behind the bonds. 

Not infrequently the indenture as 
drawn requires the trustee to form some 
judgment as to whether or not the earn- 
ings which the company is required to 
put back in the mortgaged property are 
sufficient to keep it in proper operating 
condition. In other instances a covenant 
may be suggested requiring the com- 
pany to perform certain acts, “to the 
satisfaction of the trustee.” 

Clauses of this nature are extremely 
dangerous. All that should be required 
is for the trustee to receive a certificate 
of the mortgagor company that it has 
performed this, that, or the other act 
required of it, and the trustee should 
not be expected to investigate the truth 
or falsity of the statement or the suf- 
ficiency of the act which the company 
has performed. 

Another important matter which is 
primarily the concern of counsel but 
which the trustee should have in mind 
in examining the mortgage, is to make 
sure that the bonds are in negotiable 
form. As you know, the Negotiable In- 
struments Act provides that for an in- 
strument to be negotiable it must con- 
tain an unconditional promise to pay. 
If the bond or note is so phrased that 
payment is “subject to all the terms and 
conditions of the within mortgage” or 
similar language, the negotiablity of 
the bonds may be seriously questioned. 
The importance of this matter is by no 
means appreciated. 

Again it is important to ascertain 
that institutions of your state are per- 
mitted to act as trustee in the state in 
which the mortgaged property is situ- 
ated. This is a matter which is ordi- 
narily taken care of by counsel, but the 
trust officer’s information may be of 
great assistance. The New York Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association has re- 
cently completed a survey which shows 
the right of a bank or trust company 
to act as trustee in the other states of 
the Union than that under which it is 
organized. In eases in which any part 
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of the real estate of the debtor corpora- 
tion which is to be subject to the mort- 
gage is located in a state in which the 
trust company is not authorized to act, 
it is important to have an individual 
join with the bank or trust company as 
eo-trustee. While without this the mort- 
gage would in all probability be valid, 
there would be considerable awkward- 
ness in effecting a resignation of the 
trusteeship and in substituting another 
trustee for the protection of the rights 
of the bondholders. 


When the trustee has satisfied itself 
as to the desirability of the particular 
piece of business and the mortgage or 
trust indenture has been prepared in 
suitable form, there remain several other 
matters requiring attention. The mort- 
gage or trust indenture is printed or 
typewritten and is usually to be ex- 
ecuted in several counterparts, one 
original for the trustee, another for the 
company, and others for recording in 
different public offices. Care should be 
taken to see that the counterparts for 
execution conform to the form of mort- 
gage approved by counsel. This is nee- 
essary not because of the likelihood or 
possibility of attempted fraud or deceit 
on the part of counsel for the mortgagor 
company, but because of the human 
susceptibility to error. There are many 
eases in which the printer or stenog- 
rapher has prepared the same page 
twice or has missed a page entirely, or 
where typographical errors in the page 
proofs have not been corrected. It is 
manifestly impossible, when the time 
for closing has arrived, to compare a 
long corporate mortgage with the ap- 
proved form of mortgage, word for 
word, but it is possible to compare the 
first and last lines of each page with the 
approved form in a few minutes, and 
if this is done the necessary safeguard 
to permit the execution of the mortgage 
by the trust has been taken. 

When the several counterparts of the 
mortgage have been found ready for 
signature and have been signed by all 
parties and witnessed, it is a great mis- 
take to distribute them without a care- 
ful examination of each counterpart 
original to determine that the execution 
is really complete. Sometimes one of 
the counterparts will have the seal of 
the corporation missing, or the notary’s 
seal to an acknowledgment not affiixed, 
or the signature of one of the witnesses 
forgotten. Occasionally the notary who 
takes the acknowledgment will neglect to 
fill in some of the blank spaces. It is 
vitally important that each counterpart 
original be examined with minute care 
to see that all originals conform. 

We have two stamps which we always 
use at the time of a closing, and which 
serve a very useful purpose. One of 
them is placed on the face of each in- 
denture : 





“Executed in 
of which this is No. 


counterparts 
” 
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And a record is then kept of the person 


or office to which each original counter- 
part has gone. The other stamp is 
placed on the back of each counterpart 
of the indenture reading: 

“When recorded return to Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
York, trustee, 31 Nassau Street, 
Ne. wae 

This helps to keep the counterparts 
from getting pigeonholed in recorders’ 
offices. 

Another important thing is to see that 
revenue stamps are affixed to the origi- 
nal counterpart of the indenture which 
the trustee is to retain. Although the 
law requires that stamps be affixed to 
the bonds, this is impracticable and is 
almost never done. Instead, each bond 
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bears a legend: 

“All United States taxes payable 
in respect of the issue of this bond 
have been paid and the required 
stamps have been duly affixed to the 
within mentioned indenture and 
duly cancelled.” 

It therefore becomes the duty of the 
trustee to see that revenue stamps in 
requisite amount are affixed to the origi- 
nal indenture and check for the amount 
of stamps should be delivered by the 
mortgagor company at the closing. 

The mortgage or indenture having 
been compared and signed, all is now 
ready for the delivery. 

It is no longer the practice for the 
trustee or counsel for the trustee to rely 

(Continued on page 81) 







































AN AMERICAN BANKER’S VIEWS ON 


KUROPEAN RECOVERY 


Although great progress has been made, many 
problems are still to be overcome—A 


word of caution on 


ie is the aim in this article to present 
a brief resume of conditions in for- 
eign countries which were recently 
visited by the author, and to review 
certain economic factors that are con- 
tributing to the stabilization of business 
in Europe. 

While abroad sometime ago the 
writer talked with a large number of 
prominent men associated with finance, 
commerce, and industry, and with poli- 
ticians, finance ministers and gevernors 
of most of the great State banks. There 


business 


By JAMES BROWN 


Brown Brothers & Company, New York 
were, of course, many conflicting 
opinions expressed that had to be taken 
with a “grain of salt,’ but the material 
presented herewith is based largely on 
personal conclusions. 

Considering the countries in the order 
in which they were visited, brings Ger- 
many to the fore. Fortunately my 
early education enabled me to converse 
in the language of the countries that I 
visited and I was careful to talk with 
the man in the street, the workman, the 
chauffeur, the “butcher, baker and can- 


BOX RENTERS IN GERMANY 








Above, a view within a safe deposit vault 
in Germany. A scene such as this would 
be highly improbable in America where 
each customer is always accompanied by 
a guard who stands by until the box is 
transferred to a booth. The inset shows 
the entrance to a German safe deposit 
vault. A key twenty-four inches long is 
required to open the lock. 
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dle-stick maker,” so as to gather his 
point of view. The nation, as a whole, 
is working seriously and each one is 
going about his business. The burden 
of taxation is heavy but is being borne 
without an unusual amount of grum- 
bling. The industries and all business 
in Germany are suffering from readjust- 
ment of conditions and prices to the 
gold standard and | believe that within 
the next 18 months these difficulties will 
be overcome and adjustments will be 
completed. Prices are high and wage 
increases are being demanded. I. be- 
lieve that Germany is working seriously 
and within the next two years will have 
adjusted itself to the new conditions and 
become an active and important com- 
petitor in the Foreign trade of the 
world. Germany’s great need, at pres- 
ent, is working capital. 

Austria, before the war, had a popu- 
lation of 52,000,000, and through the 
loss of the Succession States, Austria’s 
population has been reduced to about 
6,500,000. Vienna, before the war, was 
the business center of this great popula- 
tion and Austria’s separation brought 
entirely new problems to Vienna. . Not- 
withstanding these problems, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, 
Austria put itself on a gold basis, and 
encountered at once the usual difficulties. 
The commercial crisis was first passed 
through successfully and on top of that 
a stock exchange crisis which included 
heavy losses from speculation in ex- 
changes. The nation has passed through 
these two erises successfully and the 
great banks of Vienna have weathered 
the storm. Under the new conditions 
tariff barriers have been raised by the 
Succession States and the natural na- 
tionalistic feeling of new republies en- 
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couraged these states to think that they 
could live without Vienna. They are 
discovering that the control of credits 
and the commercial experience and fi- 
nancial ability of Viennese merchants 
and bankers are still necessary to them 
and I believe that Austria will find the 
means to live and prosper. Vienna, the 
center of the old Dual Empire, is, in my 
opinion, gradually regaining its finan- 
cial and commercial ascendence over the 
Succession States. 

The - little country of Switzerland, 
surrounded as it- was during the war on 
all sides by warring nations, has had 
many trials and has had to adjust itself 
to many new conditions’. These adjust- 
ments are being rapidly completed and 
while business in Switzerland is dull at 
present, the country is rapidly emerging 
from its troubles. 

When I arrived in Belgium the com- 
mission which has been settling the debt 
with the United States had just returned 
and negotiations were active for the 
stabilization and valorization of the 
Belgian Frane; and while I was there, 
for the first time, the Belgian frane and 
the French frane were divorced. 

With the stabilization of her frane, 
which is practically assured at present, 
and its ultimate valorization in gold, 
Belgium will enter the first stage of the 
troubles which Germany and Austria 
have already experienced. There are 
bound to be suecessive demands for in- 
creased wages; the cost of manufacture 
will inerease, the first effect of which 
will be that Belgium will find its for- 
eign markets more difficult to retain. 
If one ineludes the wealth of the Congo, 
however, Belgium’s resources are great 
and I am confident that she will weather 
the storm successfully within the next 
two years 

With regard to France, very little 
ean me said. Her political situation is 
chaotic and has been the cause of the 
demoralization of the government finan- 
ces. When and how these two difficul- 
ties will be corrected, no one can predict. 
Industrially France has been prosper- 
ous. The reconstruction of the “De- 
vastated Regions” accounted for the 
prosperity of many industries; and the 
continued decline in the international 
value of the france, for the success of 
others. I am reliably informed that 
France today has 2,300,000 imported 
laborers and yet there is no unemploy- 
ment. Demoralized Government finan- 
ces, however, will have their effect and 
the present industrial prosperity cannot 
last. When the moment of depression 
arrives and the people realize that pros- 
perity and financial chaos cannot go 
hand in hand, I have confidence that the 
nation, on proper measures being taken, 
no matter how severe, will emerge and 
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regain her commercial and_ financial 
position. 

It will be noted that, with the excep- 
tion of France, all the other continental 
countries have been mentioned encourag- 
ingly. All these countries have made 
great progress during the last two and 
a half years, but all have still many 
serious problems to overcome. There- 
fore, in doing business with them it is 
wise to deal with good names and keep 
the percentage of credits given within 
safe bounds, so that if reinbursement is 
delayed, there will be no embarrassment. 

In England the great insurance com- 
panies report a slight improvement in 
trade; several industries within the 
last six months have met with some en- 
couragement, and seemed to have ex- 
perienced their worst days;. the bank- 
ers felt considerably eneouraged. Al- 
together, the somewhat gloomy impres- 
sions which I had aequired before I 
landed on English soil were modified. 


I will not presume to comment of the 
methods adopted by the British Govern- 
ment to aid certain key industries, but 
in my opinion, before industrial condi- 
tions and international trade can ap- 
proach normality, there will have to be 
an out and out contest with labor, which 
ean only be won -if the country is or- 
ganized in such a way as to continue 
the operation of its utilities and main- 
tain its food supply during the con- 
test. 
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England’s financial strength is, in any 
ease, a bulwark which will support her 
through many emergencies and enable 
her to maintain her position among na- 
tions. 


New Bank in Holland 

Centralen Bank voor Sporwegen is 
the newest banking institution in Hol- 
land. The new bank’s foundation ecapi- 
tal is something over five million guild- 
ers. Behind the new bank is an inter- 
national holding society. The Centralen 
Bank voor Sporwegen will finance the 
building of local railroads not only in 
Holland but also in other European 
countries. Immediately.after obtaining 
its charter from the Dutch government 
the new bank will start its operations 
in Holland and Bavaria, where it in- 
tends to finance the building of local 
railroad lines near Munich. 


Greece to Protect Drachma 

The Greek Minister of National Eeon- 
omy, M. Bouboulis, who resigned, has 
been succeeded by the former Royalist 
deputy, M. Sehiotis. The government 
is adopting measures to stop the fall of 
the drachma with a certain amount of 
success. 
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LIMITED 
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The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 

2,250 branches in Great Britain and 2 

Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 

at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 

convenience of visitors in London. 
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Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 


WORLD SETTLING DOWN 
TO PRODUCTION 


With Europe as the biggest buyer, Ameri- 
can exports show marked increase and 
reveal improving economic conditions 


HE marked increase of American 

exports and imports of raw ma- 
terials during the past year is an out- 
standing sign of the improving economic 
condition of the world and particu- 
larly of Europe. Since 1921 our ex- 
ports in this class of products which are 
mainly essential materials of production, 
have increased from $984,000,000 to 
$1,326,000,000 in 1924, says a statement 
issued by the National Foreign Trade 
Council. During the first ten months of 
1925 the United States exported raw 
materials valued at $1,089,000,000—an 
inerease over the similar period of the 
previous year of more than 13 per cent 
and indicating final figures of almost 
$1,500,000,000. 

The great bulk of these exports goes 
to Europe, and the increase in her pur- 
chases last year clearly indicates her 
growth in production, and foreshadows 
a corresponding increase in consump- 
tion. 

In 1924 Europe took $1,005,000,000 
worth of our raw materials, the first 
billion dollar trade with Europe for 
American raw materials since the war. 
Since 1919 Europe has been taking an 
average of 70 per cent of our annual 
export of raw materials. More recently 
this has been increased to 75 per cent 
and the volume of trade is strengthened 


by the fact that European spinners’ 
takings of our cotton crop are already 
14 per cent higher with a net excess of 
250,000 bales over 1924. 

The result is that along with the steady 
tendency in normal times to increase 
the proportion of finished manufactures 
among our exports, we find ourselves 
meeting a world requirement for crude 
materials as a basis for increased pro- 
duction. A steady inerease in our ex- 
ports of crude materials has occurred 
from 1921, when they were 22 per cent, 
until 1925, when they were 28 per cent 
of our export trade. 

This tendency is not confined to the 
United States alone, but is to be noted 
also in Great Britain where the value 
of raw materials—practically all of 
them for manufacturing purposes—in- 
creased between 1922 and 1924 from 
$2,090,000,000 to $2,530,000,000 and is 
still going forward as a heavy factor in 
England’s trade. France passed through 
a similar period between 1921 and 1923, 
when not only did the country’s imports 
exceed its exports, but a heavy propor- 
tion of these imports was in materials 
for future production, resulting in a 
favorable trade balance in 1924, with 
an accompanying export development 
which brought France a more substan- 
tial proportionate increase in export 
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trade—reduced to 1913  figures—than 
any country in Europe. The fall of the 
frane introduces a speculative trend 
into the French market at present, but 
the economie factors of recovery in 
France still remain constant. Ger- 
many’s recent imports of raw materials 
likewise showed results during 1924 in 
a 28 per cent increase of exports, her 
best result since the war. 

In Europe generally the evidence of 
the cycle of renewed importation of raw 
materials, which may be counted on in 
turn to bring in a corresponding cycle 
of production for home distribution and 
for export, is a well marked develop- 
ment, shown in the increase of her share 
in our raw material exports from 70 
per eent in 1921 to over 75 per cent in 
1925. In the stabilization from 1922 
to 1924, the increase in exports of 25 
European nations amounted to 30 per 
eent—from $10,700,000 to $13,300,000 
—and this trend, calling for more and 
more supplies from the United States 
to maintain such production, is steadily 
continuing in volume and value of trade. 

The United States more clearly than 
any other country shows symptoms of 
a similar cycle and is building up in- 
dustrial, supplies for future production 
and export by an unusual expansion in 
raw material imports. 

For the first ten months of 1925, 
American imports of crude materials 
increased by 38 per cent over similar 
imports for the first ten months of 1924, 
or from $998,619,000 to $1,379,573,000. 
This is the largest proportion as well 
as the largest amount, that erude ma- 
terials have borne in our import trade 
since 1919. Together with other im- 
ported materials which either require 
further manufacturing in America or 
do not compete with American manu- 
factures—that is, the categories of crude 
foodstuffs and semi-manufacturers—70 
per cent of our imports are now non- 
manufactured goods. 

This is a higher proportion of non- 
manufactured goods than we have ever 
before imported, as will be seen by the 
following table: 


1925 (ten months) 69.6% 


1924 64.1% 
1923 65.1% 
1922 65.7% 
1921 59.8% 
1920 59.3% 
Average 1910-19 65.8% 
Average 1900-09 61.2% 


Grand average for 25 years 63.4% 

The extent to which, in the other 
direction of trade, we are sending 
abroad a higher proportion of crude ex- 
ports, is seen from the fact that these 
combined categories of raw materials 
provide 49.1 per cent of our exports 
for the first ten months of 1925 against 
a ten-year average of 46.8 per cent of 
the same factors. The percentage of in- 
crease is small, but it is noteworthy 
when it is understood that it has been 
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made along with the tremendous in- 
crease in our export trade in finished 
manufactures, which has risen from 
$654,000,000, the five-year average be- 
fore the war, to $1,588,000,000, the 
figure for 1924, and has made an ad- 
vance in ten years of 244 per cent. 

It is evident, of course, that a large 
proportion of this greatly inereased 
trade in raw materials, so far as Europe 
is concerned, is being paid for by 
American loans abroad. The hopeful 
factor is, however, that the direction of 
such trade is now firmly established in 
the channels which will lend to produc- 
tion and a wholly new cycle may be ex- 
peeted to open when’ the world, which 
is still consuming less in actual amount 
of goods produced than it did in 1913, 
may once more reach par in the produc- 
tion of the goods necessary to main- 
tain the normal economic life of its 
people. 


THE DUTIES OF TRUSTEE 
UNDER CORPORATE 
MORTGAGES 
(Continued from page 77) 
on knowledge and memory as to all that 
is necessary at the time of closing. Be- 
fore every closing, counsel for the trus- 
tee and counsel for the company agree 
upon an agenda, to be followed at the 

settlement. 


Theoretically, the trustee is not called 
upon to authenticate any of the bonds 
until the mortgage has been executed. 
As a matter of practice, however, the 
bonds are always prepared and authenti- 
cated by the trustee in advance of set- 
tlement so that (if the indenture is not 
to be recorded) the bonds will be ready 
for delivery when the bankers settle 
with the debtor company at the closing. 
It is appropriate, however, to consider 
the form of authentication by the trus- 
tee at this point in the present discus- 
sion. The authentication may perhaps 
be considered the most important duty 
of the trustee prior to default, and too 
much eare cannot be exercised that the 
form of trustee’s certificate of authen- 
tieation be exactly right, and that bonds 
to the amount authorized are authenti- 
cated and no more. The exact position 
which the trustee assumes in authenticat- 
ing bonds must be clearly understood. 

The act of authentication is an iden- 
tification of each bond and nothing 
more. While the trustee should not, and 
does not, but authentication make repre- 
sentations of any character as to the 
intrinsic value of the bonds to be issued, 
there are cases in which attempts have 
been made to fasten liability upon the 
trustee because of the form of the cer- 
tifieate of authentication which the 
bonds bore. 

Perhaps the most important ease on 
this subject is that of Tschetinian vs. 
Trust Company, 186 N. Y. 432. In 
this case suit was brought against the 
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trust company because the mortgage se- 
curing the bonds was not a first mort- 
gage. The language of the trustee’s 
certificate was as follows: “This bond is 
one of a series of bonds mentioned and 
described in the mortgage within re- 
ferred to.” The court held that the 
trustee was not liable to the bondholder. 
This case has established a precedent 
and the language of the trustee’s certifi- 
eate in the Tschetinian case may now 
be considered the standard form of trus- 
tee certificate in connection with all cor- 
porate bond issues. In cases of a de- 
benture issue the only change in the 
form of the certificate is to substitute 
the word “indenture” for “mortgage.” 


In the above ease the trustee was held 
not liable but there are other cases with 
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different facts, involving the authentiea- 
tion by the trustee in which the liability 
of the trustee has been established. If 
the duties required of the trustee prior 
to authenticating the bonds have not 
been performed the trustee assumes a 
very definite liability. 

In Washington Railway vs. Trust 
Company 177 Fed. 306, the debtor com- 
pany had authorized an issue of $750,- 
000 of bonds. The indenture provided 
that the trustee should certify and de- 
liver the bonds when and as directed by 
the board of directors of the mortgagor 
company. Certification and delivery of 
$700,000 of bonds was directed, but the 
delivery of the remaining $50,000 was 
never authorized. The president of the 
trust company took the $50,000 addi- 
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tional bonds from the vault of the com- 
pany, authenticated them and negoti- 
ated them. The court held the trust 
company liable for the authentication of 
these bonds. 

When the bonds have been executed 
by the company and authenticated by 
the trustee (in the case of mortgage or 
other indenture which requires record- 
ing) there yet remains that very im- 
portant duty for the trustee to per- 
form, namely,:seeing that the mortgage 
is recorded. It has been customary to 
have inserted in every mortgage a pro- 
vision to the effect that the trustee is 
under no liability to see that the mort- 
gage is recorded, and until recently re- 
liance was placed on this provision. It 
was the practice to effect settlement and 
deliver the bonds before the mortgage 
had been recorded. In a recent ease, 
Green vs. The Trust Company, 123 N. 
Y. Mise. 731, the court held that the trus- 
tee was responsible for the recording 
and re-recording of the indenture and 
that the provision in the indenture re- 
lieving the trustee from this responsi- 
bility was against public policy and 
therefore void. The court said: “Hav- 
ing taken fees annually to see that the 
rights of bondholders were protected it 
cannot by exemption clauses emasculate 
its agreement to look out for the 
holders.” 


When the mortgage has been executed 
and recorded and the bonds authenti- 
cated and delivered, there yet remains 
for the trustee the duty of rendering the 
bill for the services of the trustee. 
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LEE HIGGINSON OCCUPIES 
NEW BOSTON OFFICES 
(Continued from page 58) 
firm are citizens of greater Boston. The 
firm also has an office in New York City, 
and an office in Chicago. It has been 


a member of the Boston Stock Exchange 
since 1848, the New York Stock Ex- 





JOHN CLARKE LEE 


change since 1888, and the Chicago 
Stock Exchange since 1893. 

The present members of the firm in 
Boston are: James Jackson Storrow, 
George Cabot Lee, N. Penrose Hallowell, 
Francis Lee Higginson, James Nowell, 
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Charles E. Cotting, and Edward Hol- 
yoke Osgood. The partners in New 
York are: Frederie Winthrop Allen, 
Jerome D. Greene, Donald Durant, and 
Edward N. Jesup. The partners in 
Chicago are: Charles H. Schweppe, 
Barrett Wendell, Jr., and William Me 
Cormick Blair. Sir W. Guy Garnet, 
of London, is also a partner. 





GEORGE HIGGINSON 


The company has European business 
which is conducted through the affiliated 
firm of Higginson & Company of Lon- 
don, organized in 1906. The resident 
members of this firm are: Sir W. Guy 
Granet, G. B. E., Lt. Col. The Hon. 
George Akers-Douglas, Robert Grant, 
Jr., Charles L. Dalziel, and T. H. Me- 
Kittrick, Jr. 

The business of the firm began on a 
modest seale in 1848, the original part- 
nership under the name of Lee & Hig- 
ginson being formed in that year by 
John Clarke Lee of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and George Higginson of Boston. 

In 1853 the name was changed to Lee, 
Higginson & Company and two new 
partners were admitted—Henry Lee, 
brother-in-law of George Higginson, 
and George Cabot Lee, son of John 
Clarke Lee. The operations of the firm 
during those early days were confined 
principally to selling notes of Massa- 
chusetts mills to savings banks and other 
financial institutions, the purchase and 
sale of stocks, more especially the local 
railroad issues and the stocks of local 
banks and insurance companies. Major 
Henry Higginson was admitted in 1868, 
and ‘the following year his brother, 
Francis L. Higginson, became a partner. 
Major Higginson continued to be a 
member for 51 years until his death in 
1919. His brother, Francis L. Higgin- 
son, retired in 1886 although he con- 
tinued to be a prominent figure in Bos- 
ton until his death several months ago. 

During the period following the Civil 
War the principal business of the firm 
was the sale of securities of western 
railroads, more especially of the roads 
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which subsequently consolidated 
into the Chicago, 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
It also became interested in the develop- 
ment of the Calumet & Hecla copper 
mines in Michigan through its associa- 
tion with Professor Alexander Agassiz. 
It played an active part in the develop- 
ment of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Gompany and the General 
Electric Company. 

Beginning about 1900 the firm began 
to devote more attention to the selling 
of investment securities to private in- 
vestors and fiduciary institutions, and 
out of this has grown the merchandising 
of securities as known today, which re- 
quires a large sales force and distribut- 
ing offices throughout the country. 


were 


Among the former members of the 
firm who played an important part dur- 


ing this latter period were: James 
Jackson, partner from 1885 until his 
death in 1900, Gardiner M. Lane, a 
member from 1892 until his death in 


1914, George L. Peabody, a member of 
the firm from 1898 to 1910, and Sir 
Hugh G. Levick a partner from 1906 
until he retired in 1919 to become one of 
the two British members of the Repara- 
tions Commission in Paris. James J. 
Storrow became a member of the firm 
in 1900, and sinee the death of Major 
Higginson in 1919 has been the senior 
partner. 

Among the more important undertak- 
ings of the firm-in reeent years have 
been its connection with the United 
Fruit Company, and the reorganization 
of the General Motors Company in 
1910, which was accomplished under 
the direction of Mr. Storrow as chair- 
man of the company’s executive com- 
mittee from 1910 to 1915. In 1916, 
with Charles W. Nash, the firm organ- 
ized the Nash Motors Company. 

The firm has financed various foreign 
governments and also scores of public 
utilities and large industrial corpora- 
tions located in the United States, Can- 
ada, Europe, Japan and Australia. 


D. J. Christenson, for five years vice 
president and in charge of the Farmers 
Savings Bank of Madrid, Iowa, has re- 
signed his position and accepted the 
eashiership and management of the 
Farmers State Bank of Dayton, Iowa. 


Mr. Christenson is sueceeded by G. 
Carlson, formerly cashier. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MonrT3 ty will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McCULLOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. t.f. 


Bankers desir 





PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 








PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 








CASHIER WANTED 


For Florida State Bank in good town with 
splendid future. Want man with ample experi- 
ence and who can become financially interested. 
State age, experience, salary expected, amount 
to invest, confidential. Address Banker, P. O 
Box 1712, Tampa, Fla. 1*-1 ti. 








POSITION WANTED 


Bank executive, with eleven years banking 
experience, desires to make a change. At pres- 
ent time, auditor and chief clerk of large trust 
company in the East. For the past five years 
I have made a specialty of accrual systems and 
accounting methods. Best of references fur- 
nished. Address Box 800, BANKERS MONTHLY, 
536 S. Clark St., escent Til 1*- ti. 


A BANKER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Controlling stock of a Trust Company Bank 
having capital stock of $50,000.00 situated in 
a city of 15,000 in Northern Wisconsin. Can 
be bought at an attractive price by one or more 
men who would take over the active management. 

Approximately $30,000 required, part of which 
can be arranged on terms. 

Immediate action is necessary, as stockholders 
do not agree on present management. 

Address, Box 75, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 1-1 ti. 


Window Envelopes 


HECO—CHICAGO 





ONE of the things which 

every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 
to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. Itis the aim of 


the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 


derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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Stelgmeyer, Clem J.—Intimate Banking Sidelights for Executives 
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Storey, W. W.—A ‘Purchasing System that Reduces Bank Costs... Nov. 24 
Strong Market for Livestock as Prices Hold Firm.—Tom Delohery. Oct. 66 
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HE BANKERS MONTHLY welcomes at all 
times editorial articles contributed by 


readers on subjects of practical interest in the 
banking field. 


While articles on any phase of the subject 
are acceptable, THE BANKERS MONTHLY is 
essentially the magazine of better banking 
methods, and articles describing operational 
plans that have been tried out and tested in 
your institution with profitable results are 
especially desired. These will be of value to 
other bankers and by passing on to them 
through the printed page the results of your 
experience, you will be rendering a valuable 
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The Offering Advertisement 
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. Hoffman 
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Bailey 
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Watch for These Pitfalls in Financial Statements.—Wm. K. Adams 
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Weinstock, Emanuel.—Turning Installment Loans into Bank 
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“We Try to Do These Things Just a Little Bit Better”. —Tom 


ate er PS 
What a Survey Revealed on Profit Sharing Pians.—John Atwood 
What About the Growing Cost of Inheritance Burdens?—Roy C 
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What is the Future of the Livestock Industry?—Melvin A. Traylor 
What Machinery is Doing to Reduce Farm Costs.—A. FE. McKinstry 
“What Shall We Put in Our Newspaper Space?’’"—Dale Graham 
What's Wrong With Tax Exempt Securities?—Hon. Ralph P. Lozier 
What We Found Out After a Year of the ServicéCharge.—W. N.King 
When a Growing Bank Hit the Toboggan.—An Observer 
When is a Bad Delt Bad on the Rank’s Tax Return?—M. P. Snow 
When is the Bank Liable on Loss Through Agents —Leslie Childs 
When We Size Up the Embryo Merchant Prince. —Perey Gomery 
Wiers, Charles R.—Fourteen Pointers for Bank Letter Writers 
Wilcox, Uthai Vincent.—Safeguarding Crop Reports to 

Ee 
Willett, Jane.—How to Keep the Credit File Cleared for Action... 
Willett, Jane —Making Use of the Sources for Securing Credit Data 
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Christmas Displays for Window and Lobby.—Ernest A. Dench. 
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service in helping to improve banking practice. 

Articles acceptable for publication must 
contain a maximum of practical information 
and be free from generalities. They should 
describe in detail the time-saving and cost- 
saving plans and systems installed, new busi- 
ness methods and campaigns that prove 
profitable, the simplified record systems of 
various departments, and other solutions to 
the problems of bank management. 

We know of no better manner in which to 
advise our future contributors of the type of 
material especially desired by our readers than 
to refer them to.the semi-annual index above 
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Why men have risked their lives 
to map Alaska 





An atlas is as much a neces- 
sity in home or office as a 
dictionary. Rand M‘Nally 
Atlases range in price and 
scope from the little thirty- 
five cent General Atlas to the 
$8.50 International Atlas. 
Each is a handy reference 
book of geographical 
information, with valuable 
indices and accurate maps. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


Rand M‘Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 

Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 

Political Maps Ethnological Maps 

Commercial Maps Historical Maps 

Radio Maps Mileage Maps 

Population Maps City Guide Maps 
Special maps to order 


Rr MSNally & Company needed a 
map of Alaska. At first it seemed 
that such a map could never be. Snow, 
ice, high mountains, intense cold and 
unendurable hardships were thought 
forever in the way. 


Yet Rand M€Nally & Company have 
made a map of Alaska, a map so ac- 


curate and serviceable that it has been 
unhesitatingly adopted everywhere. 


To make this map three men had to 
risk their lives over a period of two 
and a half years. New methods had to 
be devised, at enormous cost. Ordinary 
map-making methods would notdo. - 


But Rand M¢Nally & Company had 
to have this map because the making 
of maps is their business. 


As Map Headquarters, they feel 
obliged to furnish every kind of map 
for every imaginable purpose. 

And their service was not com- 


plete until they had mapped Alaska. 


Maps are a universal need. If you are 
a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand M¢Nally 
business map systems will keep you in 
touch with your market. 


If you are a commercial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand MSNally Indexed Pocket 
Maps show every place that has aname, 
with exact information to help you. 


If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand M¢€Nally Official Auto Road 
Maps to plan your tours and to guide 
you as you drive. 


If you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand M¢Naliy maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to give you a better idea of the world 
you live in. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up to 
date. Obtainable at all leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or from us. 


IRAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


Dept. A-18 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
One of the largest banks in this country. 


HIS interior was designed and executed by 

this Company in 1912—fourteen years ago. 
Every branch of the work was of the highest 
quality. All of the richly modelled Bronze 
work was treated by the Gorham Company 
with their standard gold plate. 


A recent inspection shows no impairment in 
this or in other branches of the work. 


It has always the value of gold, both in effect 
and in fact, and will wear indefinitely without 
cost of upkeep. 


We have used this process in many of our 
operations. 


DESIGN, ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT BY 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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THE ADVERTISING MANAGER AS A PERSONAL SOLICITOR 
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ARE YOUR CLAIMS FOR REFUND ACTUALLY OUTLAWED? 
SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS i ; 
BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
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‘THE BANKER AND FARMER . 

SPOTLIGHTING FARM OPERATIONS TO SAFEGUARD LOANS 

THE COUNTY AGENT AS A WORKER WITH GROUPS 
SECURITIES AND INVESTMENTS .. ee 

CITY AND INTERURBAN TRACTION BONDS . 
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We a clientele embracing every line of business and a board of directors 
composed of leaders in every branch of commerce and industry, the Illinois . 
Merchants Trust Company has an unusually intimate contact with modern 

American business. 


Our officers consequently have a wide experience and are peculiarly fitted to 
give effective and intelligent attention to the needs of our correspondent banks. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


A consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange ‘National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 


THE RANEERA MONTHLY he 





